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Leadership Throughout Industry 


In every branch of Industry, 
executives see that machinery 
they use or make is Timken 
Bearing Equipped. 

This practice has become so 
standard that in numerous cases 
it is just a routine matter. When 
bearings are needed, Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings are 
specified. 


Management knows the match- 


less record of this product—ac- | 
cepted everywhere as the bearing | 


that delivers sustained, depend- 


able performance. Timken 
Bearings are used in countless 
types of war material, automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, locomo- 
tives, streamlined trains and 
industrial machinery generally. 
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Design, research and experience 
are the reasons you can trust 
Timken Roller Bearings no 
matter how rough and rugged 
the going. 

You cannot be too selective about 
your choice of bearings, for the 
life and operating efficiency of 
any machine are vitally influ- 
enced by the quality of its bear- 
ing equipment. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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ANSWERS AT BOTTOM OF PAGE NS : = a 


1 Before the war, the people of Europe consumed 30 gal- 
lons of petroleum products per capita each year. How much 
do yuu think the American people consumed ? 


82T] 26M 470 


oa a 
Pease” Do a 
g4sre 








4 Everyone who works at Union Oil has 
to have “tools”—a desk, a tank truck or per- 
haps even a $6,000,000 refining unit. How 


3 Last year, Union Oil Company made 
a net profit of $7,269,199—6.6% on busi- 
ness done for the year. How much did 


2 The largest single oil company in the U.S. 
does less than 13% of the nation’s oil business. 
How many oil companies would you guess 





there are in this country altogether? 
87 (1 946) 8,267 () 








5 It costs anywhere from $95,000 to 
$230,000 to prospect for oil ina single 
unproved area.What are your chances 
of actually getting oil after all this? 
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ANSWERS 


1 427 gallons per capita, per year. The aver- 
age American’s life is just about 14 times as 
mechanized as the average European’s. 


2 Thereare 8,267 individual oil companies 
in the U.S. For finding, drilling, processing 
and transporting petroleum products to you 
they average about 8/10ths of a cent profit 
per gallon. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


this average per stockholder-owner? 


$231.69 [-} $2,356.22 [-] $15,632.41 














6 In Rome before the war gasoline cost 
81c a gallon. In Berlin it was 59c;in Warsaw 
40c. World average was 33.7c. U. S. average 
18%c. What caused the difference? 


U.S.Govt. —, Competition 
Regulation |_ nus. | 


Govt. Regula- — 
tion Abroad 


3 $7,269,199 looks like a lot of money, but 
it was divided among a lot of people—31,375. 
Netprofits averaged $231.69 per stockholder. 
4 $39,504—That’s why, in some industries, 
you have to pool the money of a lot of people 
under legal agreements known as corpora- 
tions. 

5 1in12—-But by dividing this risk amonga 
lot of people, as Union does($230,000+31,375 


much do you think equipment costs will 
average per employee? 


$946 (| $4,251 [] $39,504 [7] 








7 Last year Union Oil took in $110,- 
000,000 from the sale of its products. 
$4,500,000 went for dividends. How 
much went to employees as wages? 


15% million [] 


6 million [] 
24% million [— 











stockholders = $7.33 per owner), we have 
enough capital tokeep going until we find oil. 


6 Competition. No nation in the world has 
had as many oil companies (8,267) compet- 
ing for the business. No nation has had less 
governmental control of the industry. 


r 2414 million— Union Oil employees got 
approximately $5.21 in wages for every$1.00 
that went to the stockholders. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 








The March OF The News 





Title Reg. U.S 


Servicemen’s gift parcels. Nearly 
85,009,000 Christmas gift parcels now are 
in the hands of Army and Navy authori- 
ties for delivery to servicemen overseas. 
Announcing the total, the Post Office De- 
partment said its part in the distribution 
of the packages had been completed. Army 
men are to receive 61,641,487 parcels, and 
between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 were 
directed to Navy personnel. By compar- 
ison, only 20,500,000 packages were sent 
abroad last year 


V-mail. Naval headquarters in Europe 
asked an increased use of V-mail in send- 
ing letters to personnel in the European 
theater of operations. Ordinary airmail 
will be slow in delivery during the winter 
months, the announcement said, because 
of prevalent bad flying conditions. In the 
summer period, airmail was delivered in 
less than a week; until spring, more than 
two weeks will be required. 


Discharge certificates. The Army or- 
dered that discharge certificates make no 
mention of physical disabilities or phys- 
igal condition. It was found that 
notations were handicapping veterans in 
their search for jobs. On application, dis- 
charged men may get new certificates, if the 
documents originally issued make detrimen- 
tal comments on their physical condition. 


such 


Veterans’ home loans. The Federal 
Housing Administration took action to ex- 
pedite loans to veterans for the purchase 
of homes. The agency instructed 
offices to accept applications from private 
in- 


lending institutions for Government 
surance of such advances. This process 
applies in cases in which the Veterans’ 


Administration first guarantees an equity 
loan not exceeding $2,000, or 20 per cent 
of the value of the property, FHA 
then insuring the remaining principal loan. 


with 


WAC recruiting. The Army said the 
Women’s Army Corps would reach a sat- 
isfactory strength by January 1. After 


its field ° 


that date, recruiting will continue, but at 
a reduced rate, intended to bring special 
skills into the Corps and otherwise main- 
tain it at a desired strength and efficiency. 


Old-age pensions. The Social Security 
Board said that on request it would recal- 
culate the amount of old-age and_ sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits due workers who 
once retired but returned to work for the 
wartime emergency. In some cases, the re- 
calculation may result in the payment of 
larger benefits. 

Lend-Lease food. The War Food Ad- 
ministration announced that Lend-Lease 
food shipments to the nation’s allies to- 
taled 719,300,000 pounds in October, an 
increase of 177,000,000 pounds over Sep- 
tember. The increase was due to larger 
shipments of dairy and poultry products, 
fats and oils, fruits and vegetables, and 
grains and cereals. Shipments of tobacco 
and cotton also were up. 


Civilian production. The War Produc- 
tion Board included mechanical refrigera- 
tors and washing machines in the list of 
items that may be produced under the 
spot-authorization program of turning to 
civilian production as needs abate. 
Also included were motorcycles, electric 
wiring devices and heater-cord sets, cas- 
kets, burial vaults, toys and games, furni- 
ture and furniture parts, luggage, physical 
therapy equipment, tank wagons for mo- 
tor trucks and trailers and light 
driven tools, The action does not 
sarily mean that the new items will be pro- 
but prepares the way 


war 


power- 


neces- 


duced immediately, 
for such production. 


Nonrationed shoes. The Office of Price 
Administration classified shoes containing 
no leather, other than a specified quality 
of pigskin in the uppers, as nonrationed. 


OPA said small quantities of rationed 
shoes of this kind, chiefly for children, 
have been on the market for some time 


and have been well received. 
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In Oregon’s Shipyards, the broad-shouldered sons of the Beaver State are performing pro- 


duction miracles to help speed the day of final Victory. U.S.F.& G. takes pride in the fact that 
its insurance policies and surety bonds protect many of Oregon’s great war industries. 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE IS NOTHING NEW IN OREGON! 


HE staggering production quotas met and surpassed by Oregon’s shipyards are only one example 

of how Oregonians so frequently achieve the ‘‘impossible.’’ For Oregon is a state of big men, big 
ideas, and big deeds. Bonneville Dam, mighty sky-reaching firs, vast salmon fisheries . . . these are 
symbolic of Oregon’s greatness. Each year Oregon cuts billions of feet of timber . . . leads the nation 
in production of hops . . . exports immense quantities of fruit and berries. Little wonder busy Oregon 
is known as the Beaver State! 


To serve Oregon, U.S.F.& G. requires a branch office at Portland and agency offices in 68 cities and 
towns throughout the state. Few communities in the United States, its territories, and Canada are 
without a U.S.F.& G. agent. So wherever you are look to the local U.S.F.& G. representative for 
guidance in casualty insurance and bonding problems. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 








UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
{ 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3 MD. 











The Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ for efficiency 
in war production flies proudly 
over the GM Diesel plant in Detroit. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 


GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cleared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 








GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 














ENGINES. . 


save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 


15 to 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Deiroit 23, Mich. 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, ‘Clevelond 11, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES. .......54.3.0... 2... 2... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, ill. 
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First straws in the wind suggest no left turn in early fourth-term days, no 
Swing of power back to New Deal advocates, no revived zeal for new experiments. 

As a clue to what can be expected in early days of a fourth term..... 

Mr. Roosevelt's interest is centering on foreign policy, on world affairs. 
The President is not sparking on domestic issues, on ideas for more reforms. 

Harry Hopkins is ill; is shifting his influence to the conservative side on 
most policy matters; is cool to some of his old New Deal associates. 

James Byrnes, Fred Vinson, conservatives, are being favored over leaders of 
labor on wage rolicy. The President is not rushing to pay off his political 
debt to the CIO; is not sacrificing the advisers that labor wants sacrificed. 
There is resistance to the idea that workers should have general pay raises now. 

New Dealers did prevent Jesse Jones from having voice in selection of members 
of the Surplus Property Board. But: Board control went to political lame ducks, 
to conservatives, not to New Dealers. Emphasis was on politics not reform. 

Further: Henry Wallace, leading New Deal advocate, is either (1) on his way 
out of Government service, or (2) headed for some job outside this country. 

Big. point is that Mr. Roosevelt wants to avoid domestic controversy, if he 
can, until Congress acts on plans for new world organizations, until there is 
the assurance that plans in the international field do not get tangled up in a 
fight over domestic policy. New Dealers and radical ideas are probably on ice 
through all of 1945 and part of 1946, at least. The next left turn will wait on 
pressures for it; will be related to returning unemployment, to political unrest. 

















There is this to keep in mind, too: 

Mr. Roosevelt is not as young-vas he once was, not as robust, not as ready to 
take on new battles or to lead new crusades. He isn't the New Dealer of 1930s. 

President is for nationalized unemployment insurance. He is for higher pay- 
roll taxes, for broader coverage of old-age insurance, for disability insurance. 

He is ready to Support higher wage rates for the post-German war period, when 
it will be difficult to get higher rates, when labor's power will be less. 

He will be in favor of a 60 or 65-cent minimum wage against present 40-cent. 

He's for crop insurance, for price guarantees to farmers. 

But: Those are not plans that will solve the unemployment problem which 
looms for postwar. They're things that follow along as a consequence of earlier 
New Deal policy. They are not radical in the sense that Government operation of 
war plants on a production-for-use basis would be, or that Government-created work 
projects to employ millions of persons, otherwise unemployed, would be. 

As for the President's promise of 60,000,000 jobs.....That probably was a 
Slip of the tongue or an expression of a hope, not a revelation of a plan. When 
unemployment returns, Mr. Roosevelt almost surely will follow the path of least 
resistance; will propose more deficit spending, more money inflation, more debt. 
There will be an effort to disguise new debt, but it will be debt just the same. 

Debt- management will become a major fourth-term problem; that and a return 
of unemployment. Mr. Roosevelt has no present plans to deal with either. 




















(over) 
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A complicating factor in fourth-term deficit spending is to be thiS..... 

U.S. Government debt by the end of 1945 will be around $275,000,000,000. 
That is to be more than double the prospective national income for postwar. 

Cost of carrying that debt, of interest charges, will be $5,500,000,000; will 
represent about 5 per cent of the expected national income in postwar. 

That is about the debt position Britain found herself in after World War I. 
It is a situation that requires careful management if it is not to be dangerous, if 
debt is not to be considered too burdensome, too much of a strain on taxpayers. It 
is to require policies that will result in a high level of national income out of 
which interest can be met and other Government costs covered at the same time. 

Britain dealt with her debt problem by the following methods: 

1. By learning to live with a large volume of unemployment, segregated. 

2. By a tax policy that imposed very heavy taxes on individuals to balance 
the budget while encouraging industry with a moderate level of taxation of income 
of corporations and no double taxation of that income as in U.S. 

There are signs that some White House planners are thinking along this line 
: for U.S.; are studying British experience with a view to adaptation to U.S. 

















Turning to the wars, which remain all-important..... In the European war: 

It still is expected by the military that Germany can be cracked in 1944. 

That is the purpose of the present offensive. It is intended to develop grad- 
ually in weeks just ahead, to reach a climax that will break the Germans. 

Yet: This offensive could fail of its objective, could bog down. 

If it fails to defeat the German armies, to penetrate beyond the Rhine; if 
> for any reason it is hung up, then this war will run well into 1945. It then will 
require several months to regroup armies, rebuild supplies, wait for spring. 

All of the luck in weather, to date, iS on the German side. 








As for the war in the Pacific..... The situation is this: 
Important speed-up in this war must wait on the German war end. 
So: If war in Europe should run to mid-1945, Japanese war will run through 
/ 1945, into 1946, before the Japanese admit they have had enough. 
Europe will continue to have priority on men, materials. 
B-29 raids will be in the experimental stage for some time longer. 
Russian co-operation will be related to European war ending. 
Thus, Europe holds the key to the ending of both wars. If Germany cracks in 
this offensive, then Japan can be expected to go down sometime in 1945. 








A big point now is being made of reverse Lend-Lease, of British Empire aid 
to U.S. as an offset to U.S. aid to the British Empire in waging war. 

It's all part of the effort to prepare the way for large-scale U.S. aid to 
Britain when there is just one war to fight, when the British will be getting 
back into production for export, when they will be reconverting in step with U.S. 
It also is to prepare the way for favorable terms in final Lend-Lease settlement. 

Figures offered show that Britain has given U.S. $1 of aid for each $5 of 
U.S. aid to Britain. That's the over-all figure. It does not take into account 
how much of U.S. aid is of permanent value to Britain, how much of British aid is 
a permanent addition to U.S. wealth and productive ability. It isn't much. 








Cigarette situation at home is to growworse, not better. As officials see it: 
In fixing blame: Acreage was reduced by Government in 1940-41. But: Tobacco 
stocks still are equal to 18 months' consumption. Manufacturers have used less 
than the amount of tobacco allotted to them. Farmers in 1944 planted 230,000 
fewer acres than allotted for planting. Civilian shortage is made worse by: 
(1) shortage of well-known brands; (2) hoarding; (3) increased smoking. 








sec.also. pages 11, 14,153. 
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The Army's spectacular Northrop "Black Widow''= fast-flying, very heavily armed fighter. Goodyear Aircraft builds many precision parts for it. 


THE BIGGER THE JOB THE BETTER GOODSYEAR LIKES IT 








Mass production of vital parts for a sensational secret war- 
plane — subassemblies for the “Lightning,” the “Mariner,” 
the “Hellcat”— gigantic parts for the “Superfortress”— or 
an order for thousands of complete Vought “Corsair” 
fighters. Goodyear Aircraft is doing all of these intricate 
jobs — and many more — and liking them! 


a Aircraft got its start from a research-minded 
parent company—a pioneering group of people who've 
never stopped improving things. From aircraft to con- 
veyor belts, from railroad trains to garden hose, Good- 
year has had a wondrous part in the development of 
better products, better living. 

Right now, better fighting equipment is requiring 
Goodyear skills. With a 25-year working knowledge of 
light metals, Goodyear engineers had learned the answer 
to combining light weight with strength —to fabrication 
that could take the mighty stress, strain and vibration 
of fast-flying, hard-fighting aircraft. War needed this 
experience—and war is getting the round-the-clock 
production of five great Goodyear Aircraft plants, thou- 
sands of skilled employees. 

But when peace comes, Goodyear will again be able 
to devote its skills and energies to help make your world 
a better place to live. 


Goodyear Research knows no confines to any group of product 
fields— accepts no limits to improvement. Constantly searching 
deeply into the science of aeronautics,.synthetics, rubber, metals, 
fabrics and chemicals—it is ever jinding better. products—and 
better ways to make old products. 





te for the Boeing (B-29) 'Superfortress'’ demands fine aircraft and 


engineering skills. Goodyear also builds B-29 fuselage sections. 








tional Navy and Marine fighter, the ‘‘Corsair.'' They are built 
complete — in substantial volume — at Goodyear Aircraft. 


t f "“*CORSAIRS."' Airmen hang up new records with Vought's sensa- 
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HOW 
Molded INSUROK 


Solved 4~ 








THESE WERE THE 
FACTS: The Gruen 
Watch Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
needed plastic cases 
for vital electrical in- 
dicating instruments. 
The material requirements included: 
dielectric strength, lightness of weight, 
durability, and permanent finish. 

This evidence pointed unquestion- 
ably to Molded INSUROK, Grade 1— 
and another ‘“‘case” was solved! To 
Richardson Plasticians, there is no 





mystery in such problems, for they | 


have the knowledge... based on many 
years of experience... of how 
INSUROK Precision Plastics can most 
efficiently and economically be used. 

There are many grades and types of 
INSUROK ... both Molded and Lam- 
inated. One or more of these will meet 
practically every electrical, chemical or 
mechanical requirement. Richardson 
Plasticians are always available to 
work with you in determining which 
grade of Molded or Laminated 
INSUROK is best suited to your prob- 
lem. Feel free to call upon them... 
without obligation. 


The RICHARDSON COM PANY 


MELROSE PARK. ILL LOCKLAND 





’ BRUNSWICK. N. J 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now manufacture ice refrig- 
erators without regard to the quantity of 
most types of iron and steel used. The 
War Production Board previously had 
limited manufacturers to six pounds of 
steel to a box. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer add in- 
creased costs of lumber and other materials 
to the prices charge for industrial 
wooden boxes, used in the packaging of 
products other than perishable fruits and 
vegetables. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has frozen sellers’ prices at the 
maximum prices as of October, 1944. 


you 


YOU CAN, as a distributor of petro- 
leum equipment except that for the refin- 
ing industry, obtain copper tubing to sell 
to petroleum equipment repairmen. This 
WPB order previously applied only to dis- 
tributors of automotive, heating and re- 
frigeration equipment. 


YOU CAN, as a petroleum operator, dis- 
regard previous requirements that called 
for the reporting of all surplus stocks 
of any critical materials. The Petroleum 
Administration for War now requires the 
reporting only of tubular goods in excess 
of $1,000 inventory. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a saw- 
mill cutting 5,000 or more board feet of 
hardwood a day, fail to set aside certain 
sizes and grades of eight species of wood 
for military use. The WPB says the lumber 
is needed for truck bodies and cots. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in raw furs, 
fail to observe new price ceilings estab- 
lished by the OPA. The ceilings are in line 
with the general price level during the 
base period, Oct. 1, 1941, through April 30, 
1942. 


*€ * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, count 
on approval of a Christmas bonus plan 
under which you assume the cost of the 
20 per cent withholding tax. War Labor 
Board has affirmed the action of a region- 


and administrative decisions: 


al board in denying such a proposal de- 
spite the fact the employer said a similar 
plan had been approved by the Treasury 
for higher-salaried employes, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use iron and steel to 
manufacture pencil sharpeners, file fas- 
teners and certain other office supplies. 
WPB warns, however, that nonmilitary 
output must conform to quota restrictions, 


* * & 


YOU CAN, as operator of a forge or 
foundry shop, obtain. needed man power 
among the 1,000 soldiers to be released 
from active duty for that purpose. The 
War Manpower Commission said there is 
a_ possibility sage ag man power may 
be obtained from the Navy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now, as a petroleum operator, 
use up to $25,000 worth of materials in 
certain production, transportation and re- 
fining operations without obtaining PAW 
approval. Previously, a limit of $10,000 
had been in effect. 


* * * 


YOU_CAN, as a producer of lumber, 
obtain an increase of 2 per cent in your 
maximum prices for maple, birch and 

- beech flooring. The Office of Price Admini- 
stration order applies to flooring produced 
throughout the United States except in the 
Southern, South Central and Appalachian 
regions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain prime allotments of 
aluminum under the Controlled Materials 
Plan for manufacture of cooking utensils, 
kitchenware and household articles to fill 
orders placed by the armed services. The 
War Production Board also announces 
that any manufacturer who wishes to use 
aluminum in making pressure canners may 
apply for permission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain permission 
to import work gloves made in whole or in 
part of bovine, equine or goatskin leather. 
WPB has indicated a willingness to ease 
import controls to this extent to relieve 
a domestic shortage. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Untrep Srates 
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‘News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Tj ) 
he greatest service... 


to the greatest number” 


By C. BEDELL MONRO President, PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 





PCA is proud to have been a pioneer in a phase of 
commercial aviation on which tomorrow’s concept 
of air transportation is predicted: a concept recog- 
nizing that aviation can grow and offer its greatest 
public service as it begins to serve the greatest num- 
ber of people. 


In that peaceful postwar era for which so many 


READY: Tomorrow’s airliners will 
have AiResearch “comfort-protection’”’ 


N TODAY’S great headline-maker, the B-29 Super- 

fortress, there’s good news for peacetime air 

travel. It’s news of the smoother, faster route she 
flies — high through the substratosphere. 


The B-29’s pressurized cabin, which makes it pos- 
sible to fly at great altitudes through thin sub-zero air, 
is tomorrow’s AiResearch “comfort- protected” cabin. 






AiRese 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





Americans are already planning, we shall see the 
dawn of a new transportation age, in which the air- 
plane will bring new, vastly improved services and 
dozens of new travel comforts to those sections of 
our country where the greater part of our people 
live and have need for them. To the furtherance of 
this program of service, our Company is dedicated. 


Many postwar airliners will have the same devices 
perfected by AiResearch to seal a “low altitude” 
inside a cabin. These will keep you in constant 
comfort— from airport to airport— even when your 
plane flies 35,000 feet high or more! 


Also for your comfort, there will be AiResearch 
control systems to provide “just-right” warmth and 
to keep the cabin free of smoke and odor. 


AiResearch has still other wonder-working devices 
in store for you: ways to harness air, pressure and 
temperature for easier, more pleasant living at home 
and work. AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job’”’ © Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 





Creal Events in the History en 
COMMUNICATIONS! 


£ 


The Telephone Talks! “Mr. Watson, come here, I want you!” 
This sentence, spoken by Alexander Graham Bell in his Boston 
workshop on March 10, 1876, to summon his assistant, was the 
first ever transmitted by telephone. This great event led to the 
founding of the Bell Telephone System—for which Western 
Electric has been the manufacturer since 1882, 


Even BEFORE the first of these historic events, Western 
Electric—founded in 1869—was making electrical com- 
munications equipment. 

The Company’s work as maker of Bell Telephone 
apparatus since 1882 has led to many other sound-trans- 
mission products which enrich your life.. Radio in all its 
forms—talking picture equipment—train dispatching 
equipment—public address systems—hearing aids—all 
owe much to the pioneering work of Western Electric. 

This year—as the Company marks its 75th Anni- 
versary— Western Electric is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communications equipment to 


speed victory. 
During the 6th War Loan Drive, buy more Bonds than ever! 


ast ANNIVERS 4p, 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
1N WAR,,.ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 








The Telephone Spans the Continent! On January 25, 1915, Mr. Bell 
in New York, once more talked to Mr. Watson, this time in 
San Francisco, on a momentous occasion—the opening of tele- 
phone service across America. This was made possible by Western 
Electric vacuum tube repeaters—first of many millions made for 
the Bell System. 


Radio Telephone Spans the Atlantic! Just before dawn on October 
21, 1915, the first spoken words crossed the Atlantic—transmitted 
from Arlington, Va., and received in Paris by Western Electric 
radio telephone. Out of this pioneering came world-wide telephony 
—broadcasting—aviation, marine and police radio. 
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A DRAFT IN PEACETIME? 
PREVIEW OF TRAINING PLAN 


Proposal That All Able-Bodied Boys Devote One Year to Military Life 


Emphasis on physical and 
mental fitness. Army-Navy 
reserve as main objective 


A year of military training for every 
American boy who is not physically dis- 
abled is being written into the legislative 
blueprints for the postwar future. The 
training, if Congress approves, will be com- 
pulsory. It will be fitted into the young 
man’s life at a point between high school 
and college. And it will apply to the rich 
boy in private school in exactly the same 
manner as to the poorer one who barely 
manages to get through public school. 

The plan will be pressed to quick deci- 
sion, if possible, early in the new Congress. 
It will have behind it the full weight of 
many forces, from the White House down. 
The fear of proponents is that, if there is 
no action while the nation is fully alive to 
the needs of war, a postwar apathy will 
bar its future adoption. For that reason, 
every effort will be made to obtain enact- 


SPADEWORK: A new CCC program for muscle building? 
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ment before the war ends in Europe and 
even a partial demobilization of American 
forces, either physical or mental, sets in. 
An outline of the plan that is being 
put into legislative form shows that it is 
broad enough to reach almost all of the 
1,250,000 young men who reach the age of 
18 each year, with the exception of those 
who are physically disabled or mentally 
handicapped. The plan is far broader than 
the teaching of the few military funda- 
mentals that are covered by basic train- 
ing. It reaches into various types of voca- 
tional and technical training that prepare 
a man for service in an army of technicians. 
The wartime standards of fitness for 
service would be lowered. This would reach 
more of the 1,250,000 18-year-olds than 
just the 830,000 who are physically and 
mentally up to present military require- 
ments. A special kind of program would be 
aimed at lifting the health and mental con- 
dition of those who are below par. 
Military training is only one phase of 
the program that is being drawn up, al- 


—U. S. Forest Service 


though the whole plan is built upon the 
broad base of military needs. But the 
leaders in this war have found that it 
takes more than the simple knowledge 
of how to march and how to shoot a gun 
to win in modern battle. All of the les- 
sons of this war are to be applied to the 
training of American youth to be ready 
for any future emergency that may arise. 

For many a youngster who happens to 
be below standard physically, but is not 


actually crippled, this means that he will 


have a year in the Army with medical and 
dental care and a regular regimen of diet 
and exercise, with a certain amount of 
training aimed at fitting him for any fu- 
ture duty that he might be needed for in 
a national emergency. Physical fitness 
would be as much a part of the goal here 
as the development of a soldier. For such 
boys, a program such as the old Civilian 
Conservation Corps is being developed. 
For those who still are plagued with il- 
literacy, and thus would be ineligible for 
service in any modern army, a year in 








—Acme 


STEELWORK: A democratic rubbing of shoulders also 
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military service would place them in a 
school where they would be taught to read 
and. write. However, no attempt would be 
made to institute a protracted educational 
system. Here, again, the preparation of 
the youngster for the broad duties of fu- 
ture citizenship would be as much of a 
goal as teaching him to handle arms when 
needed. As many as 300,000 a year would 
fall into the two groups now deemed 
physically and mentally unfit. 

All youngsters who come within the 
broadened physical and mental qualifica- 
tions would be eligible for training upon 
reaching 17 if they had finished high 
school at that age. If not, their year of 
training might be delayed for as long as 
three years. But, if they had not finished 
high school by the time they reached 20, 
they would be called into service then. 

The training should be continuous, the 
planners believe. A youth would not be 
allowed to serve three months during sum- 
mer vacations from college. His college 
training would have to be deferred for a 
year. Advocates of the measure say that 
the year of training and the broader asso- 
ciations in which wealthy boys rub shoul- 
ders with poorer ones would stir the im- 
agination and whet the desire for learning. 

The physically fit would get 13 weeks 
of basic training. Of the 830,000 physically 
fit boys coming into service each year, 
about 620,000 would go into Army train- 
ing units. The other 210,000 would go into 
the Navy. After basic training in their 
branch of the service, they would move on 
into the broader sort of instruction that 
would prepare them for actual service in 
the technical capacity they would be 
asked to perform in event of war. 

In learning how to fight a war that 
calls for the use of many kinds of ma- 
chines, this means that many of the 
trainees would spend a large share of 
their time in technical schools, learning 
about motors, radios, compasses, range 
finders, how to use all sorts of apparatus. 
This means that many of the special serv- 
ice schools that have been set up by 
the Army and Navy during the war would 
be continued into the peacetime training 
program—if the plan is adopted. 

Choice of service. The young men 
would have more freedom to choose their 
branch of service under the peacetime 
training program than they now have. 
Somewhat the same aptitude tests as now 
are given to inductees would be given to 
the men brought in for the year of peace- 
‘time training. But, unless the aptitude 
tests showed positively that a man was un- 
fit for the kind of training he wanted, he 
would be allowed to choose his own branch 
of service if the needs of the Army and 
Navy permitted. 

Whether the trainees would be paid dur- 
ing their year of service is a question that 
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—U. S. Army Si aon oe 
TECHNICAL FIGHTERS 
... in peace as in war 





drafters of the legislation will leave entire- 
ly in the hands of the congressional com- 
mittees that handle the measure. Thus, the 
pay might range all the way from a small, 
nominal sum up to the present $50-a- 
month base pay of soldiers. 

The training would be given at caifips 
and schools in the U.S. In no case would 
the trainees be called upon for peacetime 
service outside the country. The program 
contemplated is one of training, not of 
service, as such. Even training cruises in 
the Navy would be on a voluntary basis. 

Reserve list. At the end of his year of 
training, the youngster would be dis- 
charged. He would have received basic 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WADSWORTH 
ge » Sponsors preparedness 


military training, certain technical train- 
ing to fit him for the branch of service he 
preferred, a year of regular physical ex- 
ercises, regular diets, medical and dental 
care, specific training in democratic citi- 
zenship. He would go out of the service. 
But, for five years, his name would be 
kept on the reserve lists. 

Those who showed special aptitudes as 
officer prospects would be urged to con- 
tinue their training, either in noncom- 
missioned or officer training schools, unless 
they were able to go to college. For those 
who planned to go to college, reserve officer 
training courses would be used in somewhat 
the same way they were before this war. 

Voluntary service. But any further 
service that a man gave after his one 
year of compulsory training would be 
entirely voluntary. He- would not be sub- 
ject to call for drills. The retention of his 
name on the reserve lists simply would 
mean that the Army and Navy would 
want to know where they could lay hands 
on a trained man in a national emergency. 

The man in no sense would be a mem- 
ber of the armed services, always subject 
to call. He could be called only in the 
event of war, when Congress would have 
passed somewhat the same kind of selective 
service legislation as now in effect. 

In a war, however, the Army and Navy 
would want to be able to get about 4,000,- 
000 men in a hurry. The Army would want 
3,000,000, the Navy 1,000,000. They 
would want young men. The best soldiers 
usually are in the age bracket between 18 
and 24. The trainees then in service, plus 
the list for the previous four years, would 
supply the skilled, fighting technicians 
needed. Tankmen, radiomen, machine 
gunners, pilots, all of the men needed 
could be found by an overnight scanning 
of the reserve lists. By the time Congress 
could hurry through the legislation, the 
men would be in the camps. 

The experts think a speedy mobilization 
will be needed if there is another war. 
They think that readiness of the United 
States to act quickly in its own defense 
would be a factor in helping United Na- 
tions peace plans to be effective. If. there 
should be a breakdown in the peace ma- 
chinery, they expect the industrial heart 
of the United States to be struck hard and 
swiftly with bombers and robot bombs, 
against which the ocean is no barrier. 

Such men as Representative Wads- 
worth, of New York, the Republican who 
is one of the most active sponsors of pre- 
paredness legislation, feel that the only 
complete security of the United States 
rests in continuous peacetime training and 
a small standing Army. But many a hand, 
Republican, Democratic, Army, Navy, 
White House and elsewhere in the Ad- 
ministration, is going into the shaping of 
the present plans. 
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OUR FOOD SHORTAGES 


Outlook for Continued Scarcities of Butter, Sugar and Pork in 1945 


Less meat for civilians 
next year. Larger supply 
of grains, eggs, some fruits 


An end to the war in Europe will not 
solve all of the food supply problems of 
the average civilian. In fact, on the basis 
of present prospects, some favorite foods 
are going to be in shorter supply during 
1945 than they have been during 1944. 

This means continued rationing for some 
things. It means, too, that there will be 
more contrasting situations of shortage in 
some key foods and glut in others. The 
glut will be in foods made of grain and in 
eggs. The greatest shortages will be in 
sugar, butter, pork and probably in cof- 
fee. Many other products will be no more 
abundant than in this year. 

There are several reasons for this situa- 
tion. One is that military forces will con- 
tinue to demand great quantities of food 
in 1945 even if one war is ended. An- 
other is that Great Britain’s Lend-Lease 
needs for food will remain large. A third is 
that civilians, with incomes still inflated, 
will be competing for products that they 
bought sparingly before the war. Then, too, 
in some instances, price policies will af- 
fect supply. 

To show you what to look for during 
the next year: 

Sugar. The average civilian is likely to 
find sugar even scarcer in 1945 than it has 
been in 1944. The per capita consumption 
of sugar will amount to about 87 pounds 
this year. It may not exceed 80 pounds in 
1945. Available supplies must be shared 
with other nations, and prices are such that 
domestic producers of sugar beets have lit- 
tle incentive to increase production. 

Butter. The amount of butter available 
to civilians will be no larger than the 12 
pounds per capita they are receiving in 
1944. The quantity in fact may fall to 
11.5 pounds. This compares with an aver- 
age of 16 pounds in prewar, when, how- 
ever, persons with higher incomes actually 
bought more than the average. Rationing 
spreads the supply rather evenly. Oleo- 
margarine consumption may exceed, the 3 
pounds per capita that it reached in 1944, 
up 50 per cent over prewar. 

Coffee. There may be some trouble 
ahead in coffee, due to price policy. This 
country has turned down Brazil’s request 
for a higher price. Brazil, in turn, expects 
that European nations, with war over, 
will be in the market for coffee in a big 
way and at prices higher than those of- 
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fered by U.S. How this situation is han- 
dled will determine whether coffee does or 
does not run short in 1945. 

Cheese. The amount of cheese available 
for civilians next year will continue to be 
relatively small, and the quality, as a 
rule, will be poor. Cheese is a concentrated 
food that can be exported readily and is in 
great demand for Lend-Lease. 

Fruits. Civilians will have as many or 
more oranges in 1945 as in 1944, but they 
will have to get along with about 15 per 
cent fewer grapefruit, as a result of the 
Florida hurricane damage. Bananas will 





—U. 8. D. A. 
THIS PIG IS GOING TO MARKET— 
... less company next year 


be more plentiful, once shipping eases. Ap- 
ples are abundant. In fact, it appears that 
the average civilian will have 143.5 pounds 
of fruit, about the same as in 1944, despite 
the damage to the citrus fruit crop. 

Meat. The average civilian probably 
will get only 13514 pounds of all meats in 
1945, compared with 143 pounds in 1944. 
But there will be shifts in diet as between 
kinds of meat. 

Beef. Average consumption this year is 
51 pounds of beef. Next year, it will be 
more. Quality will be higher. Weiners and 
bologna probably will be scarcer early in 
the year because the Government is taking 
most of the lower-grade inspected beef. 


Veal. The civilian will eat 12 pounds 
this year, compared with 8 pounds before 
the war. Next year, he will have about 12 
pounds. 

" Pork. This year, civilians are averaging 
74 pounds. Next year, they will average 
sharply less because of a 25 per cent cut 
in pig production and continued high Gov- 
ernment demand. Bacon will remain scarce. 

Lamb. Civilian consumption will aver- 
age 6 pounds in 1944, somewhat less in 
1945. 

Chicken. Supplies will keep on going 
down. In 1943, the civilian got 28 pounds. 
In 1944, he will get 23 pounds. Next year, 
consumption will be somewhat less, but 
still above prewar levels. 

Turkey. The civilian may be able to get 
314 pounds next year, as against only 3 
pounds this year. 

Milk. Despite a hoped-for increase of 
about 1,000,000,000 pounds in production 
of fluid milk and cream, civilians will get 
about the same amount next year as this 
year. Present per capita consumption of 
411 pounds is 25 per cent above prewar 
levels, but short of demand. About one 
sixth of total supplies went to noncivilian 
uses this year. Civilian supplies of ice 
cream probably will continue far below 
demand. 

Canned goods. Supplies may decline 
somewhat and will be far short of demand 
until the new pack is available. Civilian 
consumption of canned vegetables may 
about equal this year’s average of 36.2 
pounds. Increased production of canned 
fruits and juices may allow a per capita 
consumption of 18 pounds, instead of 17 
pounds as in 1944. 

Potatoes. There probably will be fewer 
potatoes in the markets next spring than 
last spring. Supplies for the whole year 
may be smaller than for this year. The 
civilian may have less than the 133 pounds 
of white. and sweet potatoes he is getting 
this year, which is 21 pounds below pre- 
war levels. 

Cooking fats. A shortage of lard is in 
sight for 1945, but supplies of other cook- 
ing fats will not be greatly changed. Fats 
and oils will continue in heavy: demand for 
export after the war. 

In spite of some shortages, Americans 
will have enough to eat next year. They 
may expect no sudden easing of demand 
with the end of the war in Europe, and 
they may not get as much food as they 
would buy if it were available. But, as a 
whole, they still will eat more than they 
did before the war. 
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The Nazis’ Last Stand: 
Ruhr as Key to War's End 


Race Against Time by Allied Armies With Victory 50 Miles Away 


Invaders’ efforts to crush 
Germans this year despite 
foes’ asset of short lines 


War in Europe, at this point, can be said 
to be only 50 miles from its end. The bat- 
tle to decide whether war ends by Christ- 
mas or carries over into 1945 is being 
fought for that vital 50-mile strip of land 
in the West. 

If Germany holds, if U.S.-British armies 
are prevented from swarming across the 
Rhine and overrunning the Ruhr Valley, 
then the war probably will be prolonged. 
If, however, the German lines are shat- 
tered and the German armies are beaten on 
the battlefield now chosen, then the war 
can end in a matter of weeks. 

Why this is so can be seen in part from 
the accompanying map. Pictured on the 
map is the industrial heart of Germany, 
which lies just ahead of the advancing 
American armies. Cut out that heart and 
the main source of Germany’s power to 
wage war is gone. 

Also revealed is the reason why the Ger- 
mans chose to fight the war on this bat- 
tlefield father than to retreat behind the 
barrier of the Rhine River. To retreat 
would expose the Ruhr area and at the 
same time would sacrifice many important 





—U. S. Army from Acme 
GENERAL IN GERMANY 
... he bridged his trap 


industries on the west side of the river. 
This left the German generals no choice 
but to make their stand west of the Rhine. 

This battlefield is the focus of a des- 
perate supply race. 

The German supply lines are among 
the shortest in modern war. They go back 
only a few miles to the factories in the region 
of the Ruhr. Tanks completed in these fac- 
tories are being driven immediately to the 
fighting front nearby. Guns, planes, am- 
munition, chemicals, gasoline and tires are 
being poured forth from these factories into 
the struggle. In spite of Allied bombs and 
shells, the Germans are operating their in- 
dustries in the Ruhr full blast. They even 
are dispensing with the blackout and are 
flooding their cities with light, to speed 
production and movement of their arms. 

The Allied supply lines, in contrast, 
stretch back thousands of miles to fac- 
tories in the United States. But the race 
against time is no less swift. Big shells are 
being rushed from American factories into 
freight cars before they have time to cool. 
Eighteen days later they are being fed into 
guns at the front. Hundreds of tanks used 
for training in the U.S. are being hurried 
overseas to the battlefield. In France, 5,000 
truck tires are being used up every day as 
supplies are speeded along the Red Ball 
and White Ball highways. Spare parts for 
trucks, tanks and guns are being flown 
from this country to the front in 40 plane 
loads every day. President Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and others are appealing 
to factory workers to stay on the job and 
produce more tanks, more trucks, more am- 
munition, so that Allied forces at the front 
will not run short. 

On the battlefield west of the Rhine, the 
Germans are making what probably is their 
last stand in this war. Best information in 
the hands of Allied commanders is that 
the German armies are brittle. When and 
if they lose this battle, their organized re- 
sistance in the West will be at an end. 

The Germans’ vital supply area just 
behind their lines gives one clue as to why 
their armies are brittle. Here is a thumb- 
nail description of what this area contains: 

Industries include the production of coal, 
steel, chemicals, synthetic gasoline, syn- 
thetic rubber, and a great variety of im- 
plements of war. The Ruhr contains some 
of Europe’s richest coal mines and is the 
world’s second largest producer of iron and 
steel. The Saar Valley, 100 miles to the 
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south, is another center where coal and 
steel are important. 

Cities containing these industries are 
bunched in close concentration along the 
Rhine and in a narrow strip to the East. 
Cologne, Germany’s fourth largest city, 
with 750,000 population, produces engines, 
explosives, synthetic rubber and synthetic 
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gasoline. Dusseldorf, with 550,000 people, 
turns out steel, heavy machine tools, and 
armaments of all kinds. Essen, with 660,- 
000, is the home of the Krupp works and 
produces armaments, coal and chemicals. 
Duisberg, with 450,000, has blast furnaces 
and steel works, and is surrounded by 
satellite towns producing coal and steel. 
Dortmund, with 550,000, has blast furnaces 
and steel works and makes heavy forgings 
for guns. Bochum, with 320,000, produces 
coal, steel and chemicals. Gelsenkirchen, 
with 320,000, mines coal and makes syn- 
thetic gasoline. 

Railroads and canals also are concen- 
trated in the Ruhr. The network of rail- 
roads there is more closely knit than the 
system of subway and bus lines in New 
York. In peacetime more cars were loaded 
in the Ruhr than in America’s Middle 
Atlantic, Middle West and Great Lakes 
traffic zones combined. 

German generals always have been con- 
scious of the exposed position of the Ruhr. 
They shaped plans so as to avoid having 
to defend it, and with their victory in 1940 
thought they had succeeded. Now, how- 
ever, they find that the heart of industrial 
Germany, which they cannot afford to 
lose, is practically in the front lines. 
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The Germans’ military position west 
of the Rhine puts them under another 
grave hazard. They clung to this position 
rather than give up German territory and 
place their main industries under Allied 
guns. But, since the Allies controlled the 
air and were able to bomb the bridges 
across the Rhine, the Germans ran the risk 
of being caught in a trap. 

Such a trap was set by General Eisen- 
hower, who in the opening stages of the 
battle allowed the bridges to stand, so that 
the Germans could pour all their available 
forces into the fortified zone west of the 
river. He preferred to engage the German 
armies and destroy them there, rather than 
drive them across the river, with the 
necessity of continuing the fight. 

Bad weather has slowed, without pre- 
venting, the springing of this trap. Rain, 
snow, fog and clouds have delayed blows 
of the Allies’ air power in its full, enormous 
force. But General Eisenhower knew bet- 
ter than to count on fair weather to win 
battles in the Rhineland at this time of 
year. To offset this handicap to air power, 
he massed the greatest concentration of 
artillery ever known. American arsenals 
broke all records “producing new and 
more deadly weapons” for this test. Guns 


ranging up to 8-inch caliber, rocket weap- 
ons, howitzers, mortars have joined in this 
duel. And, with every break in the clouds, 
in have come the bombers to resume their 
part of the job. 

The poor quality of Germany’s 
troops is a third reason why her armies 
are brittle. Of the 70 to 80 German divi- 
sions totaling perhaps 700,000 men report- 
ed to be on the Western Front, a large 
part consists of Volksgrenadiers raised in 
the total mobilization of the last four 
months. Most of these are elderly men 
who were office workers. A few are young 
boys. These troops are being thrown into 
the front lines with little training. They 
are placed under experienced Nazi officers, 
who threaten to shoot them if they show 
signs of retreating or giving up. Such 
troops as these fight hard as long as they 
can stay in one spot defending a fixed po- 
sition, but, once thrown into retreat, their 
lack of training and stamina puts them at 
the mercy of well-equipped, mobile forces. 

Members of the Volkssturm, or Home 
Guard, intended to keep order behind the 
lines, defend against tank break-throughs, 
and watch for Allied air-borne landings or 
new invasions from the sea, are even less 
experienced. These are part-time soldiers 
who have no uniforms but wear arm- 
bands for identification. 

Unless divisions can be shifted from 
other fronts, only the Volkssturm will be 
left to oppose the Allies when the German 
armies on the Western Front are de- 
stroyed. And, when half of the 700,000 
troops now on that front become casual- 
ties, those armies will be destroyed as an 
organized military force. : 

Against this brittle German -force 
the Allies are throwing armies estimated 
at more than 2,000,000 men. These are un- 
doubtedly the best-equipped armies in the 
world. In mobility, they are the fastest- 
moving ever to go into battle. In fire 
power, they probably outrank even the 
Russian artillery. Their reserves are so 
numerous that each day’s losses are re- 
placed at once, so that all units are kept 
at full strength. Their air forces, with com- 
mand of the skies, are making the indus- 
tries of the Ruhr and the Saar targets 
before the Allied guns get them in range. 
Those air forces in good weather give the 
Allied armies eyes to see every major 
movement of the enemy, while the latter 
is blinded to movements by the Allies. 

All in all, the blows that are aimed 
across the Rhine threaten the defeat of 
Germany this year. The danger to Ger- 
many from the west is magnified by the 
blows that are aimed at her heart from 
the east, the southeast, and the south, as 
the Russian and Italian fronts flare into 
action. Germany’s military machine at 
last is in real peril of being battered into 
complete defeat. 3 
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SHIFT IN LABOR AGENCIES AHEAD 


White House Survey as Prelude to Shake-Ups and Consolidations 


Postwar proposal for 
arbitration of strikes 
without plant seizure 


A general shake-up of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s labor agencies is on the way. An 
effort is coming to bring into the Depart- 
ment of Labor most of the bureaus, some 
of the boards and many of the other units 
that share in the handling of labor rela- 
tions. Replacement of Frances Perkins as 
head of that department is among the pos- 
sibilities that have been considered. 

Surveys of all federal labor agencies 
right now are being made for the White 
House. These surveys disclose that the 
number of such agencies has risen during 
the war until the total exceeds 40. Only 
nine are in the Department of Labor. The 
war has brought rapid expansion of Gov- 
ernment authority over labor relations. 

Now the approach of peace impels an 
overhauling of both machinery and func- 
tions. The general lines of that overhauling 
are beginning to reveal themselves. Thus: 

As to function, the Government is in 
the field of labor relations to stay. The big 
question is just how far the Government 
will go in peacetime to assure arbitration 
of labor disputes. Officials agree that seiz- 


ure of plants will not be used after the war ” 


to compel arbitration. But less drastic 
forms -of Government intervention to 
minimize strikes and lockouts are going to 
be proposed. 

As to organization, most of the war- 
time agencies that have sprung up to iron 
out labor disputes will be abolished, or 
merged into a revamped and _ peacetime 
version of the War Labor Board. Govern- 
ment units directly serving labor’s inter- 
ests are to be regrouped in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Legislation to achieve this 
is being discussed with the President’s ad- 
visers by a Senate Labor subcommittee. 

As to a Secretary of Labor, Miss Per- 
kins probably will be retained. For one 
thing, finding a successor who would be 
acceptable alike to the AFL, the CIO and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods might prove 
next to impossible. For another thing, 
Secretary Perkins gets along well with the 
President. When he has taken acute labor 
situations into his own hands, she has 
not stood in the way. 

Here, in brief, is the outlook as to a re- 
shuffle of agencies: 

The War Labor Board is set up to 
function for the duration in stabilizing 
wages and in preventing strikes, One as- 
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sumption has been that after the war the 
Board would cease to exist, and that its 
functions would be transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor. But the actual prob- 
abilities are somewhat different, although 
its job of restraining wage increases will 
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disappear as postwar unemployment eases 
the pressure for higher wages. 

Public demand for a federal agency to 
preserve the function of preventing strikes 
will remain. As soon as Germany is beaten, 
and war production begins to fall, labor 
will have incentive to strike to protect 
wage levels. To minimize strikes in vital 
industries, revamping of the War Labor 
Board or setting up a substitute as a 
permanent agency, probably outside the 
Department of Labor, is being proposed. 
Restraint on the strike weapon would be 
exercised through establishment of pro- 
cedure calling for steps to assure full use 
of arbitration before resort to a strike. 
This subject is likely to be the hottest 
issue in the coming fights over labor policy. 

The Department of Labor is in line 
for expansion and for broadened activities. 
It will retain and strengthen its present 





agencies, which include the Conciliation 
Service, the Wage and Hour Division, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division 
of Labor Standards, the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus, and others. It will try 
to gather as many as possible of the scat- 
tered labor agencies into the Department. 

The Department will retain its function 
of protecting and enforcing minimum wage 
standards for labor. Thus, it will become 
the center of the Government’s postwar 
efforts and labor’s postwar efforts to pre- 
vent a slump in wage levels. 

One plan proposes that a committee, 
which might be called a labor cabinet, be 
named by the President to help the 
Secretary of Labor shape labor policy. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
will retain its job as a judicial agency 
supervising collective bargaining. It is due 
to regain some of its prewar prominence. 
It is unlikely to be transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The National Mediation Board, which 
mediates labor disputes in the rail and air 
transport industries, is still less likely to 
be shifted into the Department. 

The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, a wartime agency which seeks to 
get rid of racial discrimination in industry, 
is to be urged for permanent status and 
faces hot opposition, particularly from 
some Southern members of Congress. 

The Social Security Board, contrary 
to some reports, will not be transferred to 
the Department of Labor. 

The War Manpower Commission 
will expire and its U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice will revert to the Department of Labor 
after the war. Five labor units of the War 
Production Board will go, and labor di- 
visions of the Army and Navy will cease. 

The fighting issue is not to be the 
question of regrouping and streamlining 
related labor agencies. So long as the 
shake-up is simply in the interests of or- 
derly administration, organized labor 
shows no great disposition to oppose it. 
Labor also does not oppose strengthening 
of federal machinery for conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. 

The basic issue is the question ef author- 
izing the permanent use of federal power 
to discourage strikes through required 
procedure for arbitration. Organized labor 
will fight anything that it regards as com- 
pulsion. Due partly to labor’s active role 
in the election campaign, indications are 
that steps unitedly opposed by labor will 
have slow going. The federal shake-up is 
to be a friendly one for labor. 
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BRITISH JOB IN PACIFIC: 
NEW LINE-UP AGAINST JAPAN 


Recapture of Rich Colonial Empire in the South as Task for Allies 


American concentration on 
carrying the war directly 
to the enemy’s homeland 


A reshuffle of Pacific war tasks is be- 
ing made among the Allies. This reshuffle 
will usher the war into the climactic phase 
that is to bring the final defeat of Japan. 
Here is the new line-up against the Japa- 
nese: 

To the United States is given the 
primary responsibility for defeating Ja- 
pan’s fleet, for winning bases in China 
and on islands near Japan, for bombing 
Japan, and, finally, for invading the Japa- 
nese homeland. The B-29 bombing of 
Tokyo is a foretaste of the real air of- 
fensive against the heart of Japanese 
warmaking power. 

To Britain, aided by others of the Allies, 
is given the primary responsibility for re- 
covering one of the richest colonial areas 
in the world. This part of the job will be 
to take away from the Japanese the rub- 
ber of Malaya, Sumatra and Borneo, the 
oil of Sumatra, Java and Borneo, the tin 
of Malaya and Java, the rice of Indo- 
China, and the quinine, nickel and a va- 
riety of other valuable products of the 
area. 

The main British fleet, however, will 
operate later under the high command of 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in helping to 
carry all-out sea war against the naval 
power of Japan in waters surrounding the 
home islands. On the continent of Asia, 
U.S. forces will center their efforts in 
Chinese territory nearest Japan, while 
Britain’s efforts will center farther to the 
south, 

As shown by the map on pages 20 and 
21, Japanese troops totaling more than 
500,000 are scattered through this group 
of islands and peninsulas. As a result, the 
British and other Allies, along with a 
chance to-recover riches and resources, are 
being given a mopping-up job that has no 
parallel in history. ¥ 

This huge mopping-up operation 
will be divided like this: 

British naval forces will be relied upon 
to drive the Japanese fleet out of the 
Indian Ocean and the Southwest Pacific. 
British air forces, drawn from the Western 
Front as soon as Germany is beaten, will 
be expected to drive the Japanese out of 
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the air in the whole region. British and 
Indian amphibious forces will be assigned 
the job of reconquering the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands in the Indian Ocean, the 
Malay Peninsula and Singapore, and parts 
of Sumatra and Borneo. All these opera- 
tions will be dovetailed with the present 
British and Indian campaign for the re- 
covery of Burma. 

Australian and New Zealand forces al- 
ready have been given the job of ousting 
the Japanese from New Guinea and near- 
by islands, including New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Solomons and the Admiralty 
Islands. 

The Netherlands Government now is 
organizing land, sea and air forces in the 





On the other hand, there are indications 
that the Japanese may voluntarily restore 
that portion of the island to Portugal, with 
the object of using it as a spy center. 

Military leaders of these various coun- 
tries, in planning their huge mopping-up 
job, are assessing the elements of strength 
and elements of weakness of the Japanese 
position in the islands and peninsulas of 
the Southwest. Pacific. 

Japan’‘s strength in this area derives 
principally from the fact that she has had 
nearly three years to entrench herself in 
the territory conquered early in 1942. The 
Japanese have developed and improved the 
naval and air bases already existing and 
have newly fortified others. They have re- 
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ROOTING OUT A JAP 
... death before surrender 


newly liberated portion of Holland, in 
Australia, and in Surinam (Dutch Gui- 
ana). These forces will take the lead in 
recovery of the Netherlands Indies em- 
pire. Their efforts probably will center on 
Java, Celebes and Sumatra. They will co- 
operate with the British in retaking Borneo. 
France will be active through use of her 
naval, land and air forces in the campaign 
to win back French Indo-China. 
Portugal may possibly participate in the 
campaign to drive the Japanese out of 
her island colony on Northeastern Timor. 


stored those that the Dutch demolished 
at Surabaya, on Java; at Macassar and 
Menado, on Celebes; and at Amboina, on 
the tiny island of that name. At some 
points, such as Rabaul, in New Britain, 
the Japanese forces have built under- 
ground fortifications, which they assert 
“can never be destroyed, no matter how 
many tons of bombs are dropped on 
them.” 

The Japanese in the western islands have 
oil on the spot for all of their naval needs 
and probably reserve stocks of gasoline 
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for aviation. There are oil refineries at 
Surabaya, at Palembang on Sumatra, and 
at Balikpapan on Borneo. All three, how- 
ever, have been bombed repeatedly for a 
year and have been badly smashed. 

In some places the Japanese have an 
abundance of food, which the natives have 
been compelled to supply. The Japanese 
have settled down for what they expected 
would be permanent occupation of a lush, 
productive region. 

The officers in charge on these outly- 
ing islands have almost complete freedom 
of command from Tokyo. The troops, like 
most Japanese, fight fanatically to the 
death rather than surrender. 
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Japan’s weakness in the Southwest 
Pacific is distance. She is defending an 
area 5,000 miles long that is 4,000 miles 
from the homeland. Her troops are spread 
thinly. Here is a bird’s-eye view of their 
predicament, as shown by the map. 

On the islands north of New Guinea, in- 
cluding the Solomons, New Britain, and 
the Admiralties, where the Americans are 
getting out and the British and New Zea- 
landers are moving in, the Japanese have 
only about 85,000 troops. 

On all of New Guinea, a wilderness of 
mountains and forests bigger than Texas, 
they have only 50,000, most of them in 
by-passed detachments. 


Farther west, in territory the Dutch are 
preparing to recover, the strategic Celebes, 
with two naval bases, is garrisoned by an 
estimated 45,000 Japanese. 

On Borneo, the world’s third largest 
island, there probably are no more than 
25,000 enemy troops. 

The Japanese force of 100,000 on Java 
is a corporal’s guard compared with the 
native population of 50,000,000. That 
population is sullen from watching the 
Japanese live off the fat of the land, while 
their own food is drastically rationed. 

On all Sumatra, there are reported to be 
about 60,000 Japanese troops. Malaya, the 
world’s storehouse of rubber and the route 
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to Singapore, is said to be held by two 
divisions, or 40,000 troops. In Burma, 
where the Japanese already are fighting a 
losing battle to bar the advance of the 
British, the enemy force is believed to 
have been whittled down from 200,000 to 
only 120,000 able-bodied men. There may 
be 40,000 Japanese troops in Indo-China 
and 20,000 in Thailand. 

By-passed forces in the jungle areas 
have had a desperate struggle to keep 
alive. They have tried carving gardens out 
of the jungle, but some of “those gardens 
on New Guinea have been sprayed with 
oil by U.S. aviators and destroyed. The 
Japanese radio tells of their eking out the 
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garden diet with lizards, snakes, bats, fish. 

Japan’s chances to hold this entire em- 
pire depend upon air and sea power. Air 
dominance belongs to the Allies, and the 
value of Japan’s naval bases in the Indies 
is in a slump as American naval power 
cuts them off from the homeland with vic- 
tories that extend U.S. control closer and 
closer to China’s coast. 

Loss of Japan‘s empire of islands is 
assured. So far as use of their resources by 
the Japanese homeland is concerned, the 
islands already are slipping swiftly from 
Japan’s grasp. 

But the job of mopping up the islands 
will take far longer than the few months 


that were consumed by the Japanese in 
conquest of them. It may be years before 
the last Japanese are hunted down in the 
jungles. In the campaign on Guadalcanal, 
and in the swamps and fastnesses near 
Buna and Gona in New Guinea, the 
Americans learned how slow and_ painful 
such a mopping-up job can be. 

The job, as to the remaining East Indies, 
now falls to others. The Americans will 
concentrate on freeing the Philippines and 
on carrying the war against Japan her- 
self. In that task, the Americans will 
have all the help their allies can spare. 
All told, the war on Japan is swinging into 
its final phase. 
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When the Big Three Meet: 


Impact of Diverse Personalities 
How Messrs. Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin Approach World Problems 


Background and experience 
of U.S. and British leaders 
compared with Soviet chief 


Three men now hold in their hands the 
shape of the world of the future. These 
men—Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin—soon 
must get down to the business of making 
decisions that determine the kind of world 
that will emerge from the war. 

This Big Three of today differs mark- 
edly from the Big Four of the last war, in 
attitude, in method and in background. 
Then, Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
and Orlando operated through a_ huge 
peace conference, with great delegations 
and much glittering formality after the 
war was won. 

In the present period, the leaders of the 
three great world powers are inclined to 
arrange things informally even while war 
is on. They prefer personal dealings, a min- 
imum of fanfare and small entourages. 

This inclination toward personal settle- 
ment of world problems is more marked in 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill than in Russia’s Marshal Stalin. 
It is proving difficult at this very time to 
arrange a meeting with Marshal Stalin 
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that is expected to be the most important 
conference in recent world history. This 
meeting, when it is held, is to decide the 
fate of Germany, the details of a new 
world organization, the relationship of 
Russia to the Japanese war and the whole 
question of postwar spheres of influence. 

Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to travel more 
than halfway to Moscow for such a meet- 
ing. Mr. Churchill has traveled to Moscow 
and Washington and will do so again. 
Mr. Stalin, however, is hardly eager to 
leave Russia. Therefore, this vitally im- 
portant meeting is, of necessity, delayed. 

It is at this point that an understanding 
of the viewpoints and methods of these 
three key leaders of the world takes on a 
special importance. 

Stalin, for Russia, retains a deeply 

rooted suspicion of the outside world. 
This suspicion, and a fear for the security 
of postwar Russia dominate his attitudes 
and his acts. There has been more than 
a hint that he is wondering whether Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are trying to 
gang up on him, trying to erect a world 
organization that would put Russia at a 
disadvantage or leave the Soviet Union on 
an insecure basis. 
Churchill, for Britain, is more deter- 
mined than ever that a strong British 
Empire shall emerge from the war. 
Mr. Churchi" is steeped in the tradi- 
tion of balauce of power as the sta- 
bilizing influence in the world. Also, 
like Stalin, he fears that his country 
will be in a vulnerable position after 
the war, unless alliances are culti- 
vated in Western Europe. 

Roosevelt, for the United States, 
is anxious to use the vast new power 
of this country, both military and 
economic, to insure a stable world. 
He would use this power to under- 
write a strong peace. The President 
can assume a more detached posi- 
tion where the details of the Euro- 
pean settlement are concerned and 
use that position to reconcile the di- 
vergent viewpoints of Great Britain 
and Russia. 

The sort of world that comes out of 
the war depends greatly on whether 
this little group of men can get 
together and agree. Since this is true, 
a more intensive scrutiny of the 
three men is necessary. It yields 

‘clues as to what may be expected. 


Age and health. Mr. Stalin is nearly 
65, but is in robust health. He would be 
considered an excellent insurance risk for 
five or more years longer. President Roose- 
velt is 62, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve he will not survive the four years in 
office that lie ahead of him. But his term 
in power ends then. Mr. Churchill, at 70, 
is not so well as formerly. No one doubts 
that he will weather the remaining months 
of the war. But whether ,he can withstand 
the hard work and heavy responsibilities 
of his office for long after that is uncer- 
tain. There also are the uncertainties of a 
postwar election in Britain. 

All this points directly to the conclusion 
that the Big Three must move rather rap- 
idly if they are to finish the tasks they 
have laid out for themselves. 

Appearance. President Roosevelt stands 
nearly a head taller than either of the 
others. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of com- 
manding presence. Mr. Churchill’s appeal 
is through the air of confidence, good na- 
ture, and jollity which his chubby figure 
radiates. Marshal Stalin is much smalier 
both in girth and in height than his pictures 
would suggest. His once intensely black 
hair and mustache now have turned al- 
most solid gray. His heavy Asiatic features 
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STALIN IN THE KREMLIN 
... hardly eager to leave 


customarily are set in an austere and stolid 
expression. 

Training. Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill were born to wealth and _ posi- 
tion. Each followed the same course of ex- 
clusive schools and slow but persistent rise 
in politics. Mr. Stalin, in vivid contrast, 
came of a poverty-ridden peasant family. 
His schooling was in a seminary of the Or- 
thodox Church. But he abandoned theol- 
ovy for the life of a revolutionary and a 
study of the doctrines of Marx and Lenin, 
in which. he is deeply learned. 

Power. Mr. Roosevelt’s power to make 
commitments for the U.S. is sharply lim- 
ited by the fact that two thirds of the Sen- 
ate must approve any basic agreement. 
Mr. Churchill can speak with finality for his 
Government, but his Government is sub- 
ject to upset by Parliament or by elections. 
In Russia, Mr. Stalin’s word is law. But a 
successor with similar powers could undo 
the forthcoming agreements with a ges- 
ture. These things are important when it is 
remembered that the three are fashioning 
a peace intended to last for decades. 

Viewpoints. Mr. Churchill remains the 
nineteenth-century British — imperialist, 
with strong. Tory leanings. Mr. Roosevelt 
is being forced toward a seemingly im- 
perialist position by the acquisition of off- 
shore bases in the Atlantic, and a strong 
probability that the U.S. will take over 
many Pacific islands. Mr. Stalin, after years 
of isolationism, is pursuing the old Czarist 
expansionist policy, spreading influence, if 
not actual boundaries, to bring adjoining 
nations into the Russian orbit. 

Personal contacts. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill get along famously. They 
have been dealing with each other for sev- 
tral years, by telephone, correspondence 
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and in personal meetings. Both are of hu- 
mor and cosmopolitan tastes and enjoy 
each other’s company. Mr. Stalin, with his 
contrasting background, is not entirely at 
his ease in this company. The fact that 
U.S. and British leaders understand each 
other nearly completely arouses his suspi- 
cions. He is inclined to puff at his pipe and 
listen. Finally, he enters the conversation 
with a series of questions, shrewdly de- 
signed to strip the subject under discussion 
of nonessentials and reach to its heart. He 
expresses himself clearly, concisely, even 
forcibly, but is not a master of oratory. 
Meeting place. Whatever the date of 
the next conference of the Big Three, the 
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meeting place undoubtedly will be at some 
point not far from Russia. A dictator does 
not venture very far from home. And, al- 
though Mr. Stalin’s position seems secure, 
he is no exception to that rule. Almost 
every important question within the Rus- 
sian Government and Army comes to him 
for final decision, and decisions cannot be 
allowed to accumulate. For months, too, 
he has taken a personal part in directing 
troop movements on the Eastern Front. He 
does not want to drop that, even tempo- 
rarily. Hence, in the conferences with Mr. 
Churchill, the latter has gone to Moscow, 
never Mr. Stalin to London. And, when 
the three held their only previous meet- 
ing, it was in a country on the border of 
Russia. 

Stalin’s goal. An important factor in 
Mr. Stalin’s future decisions may be this: 
Some say he is pleased that the war has 
taken the emphasis from his reputation as 
a hard and calculating dictator, the man 
behind the blood purges and the Russo- 
German pact that enabled Hitler to strike 
into Poland in 1939. He now has a per- 
sonal desire to be remembered as a war 
leader, a builder and statesman, an urge 
that shunts him toward co-operation. 

Aides. Each of the Big Three is capably 
backed by a chief assistant in foreign af- 
fairs. Mr. Roosevelt has Secretary of State 
Hull, ardent advocate of international co- 
operation. Mr. Churchill has Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, who holds much the 
same views on the Empire as his chief. 
And Mr. Stalin has the alert but equally 
suspicious Foreign Minister Molotov. 

To sum up. There you have a picture of 
the Big Three, and the individual im- 
pulses and influences that prompt their ac- 
tions. These things are molding a world. 





—Acme 
FOREIGN MINISTER MOLOTOV a 
. .. ardent and alert backstops 
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HOW EXPORT SUBSIDY PROGRAM OPERATES 


This country now is setting in motion 
the machinery for meeting the rest of the 
world on a competitive price basis in the 
matter of exports. At first, the program 
will apply only to exports of cotton and 
wheat, but Congress has paved the way for 
extending the system to other farm prod- 
ucts in which there might be surpluses 
later. 

Keystone of the program is a Govern- 
ment subsidy paid to exporters, enabling 
them to match the prices offered by com- 
peting countries that export cotton and 
wheat. Government price supports for 
U.S. farm commodities have made it pos- 
sible for other exporting countries to raise 
and sell certain farm products on foreign 
markets at prices below those of Ameri- 
can products. Thus, Brazil has been able 
in the past to undersell the U.S. on cot- 
ton exports to Canada, and Canada has 
been able to undersell the U.S. in for- 
eign wheat markets. 

Many possibilities are opened by this 
revjved export subsidy policy. This makes it 
important for U.S. producers, dealers, ex- 
porters and consumers to know exactly 
what is involved in the subsidy program. 


First, there is the question of how much 
is paid in the export subsidies, and 
how these amounts are determined. 


The present subsidy on export sales of 
cotton is 4 cents a pound. The subsidy on 
wheat is 34 cents a bushel for exports from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, 29 cents a bushel 
for exports from Pacific Coast ports and 6 
cents a bushel for exports by rail. Be- 
cause of shortage of. shipping space, there 
are certain restrictions on shipping wheat 
to points outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Special approval must be obtained from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for any ex- 
port sales outside this Hemisphere. 


The subsidy rates are subject to change 
at any time to keep them in line with in- 
creases and decreases in foreign market 
prices. A technical formula is used to de- 
termine the export price of cotton. The 
subsidy paid on wheat exported in the 
form of flour takes into account other 
Government payments for production of 
flour. 


Next, who pays the export subsidy, and 
who gets it? 

Exporters of American cotton, wheat and 

flour make tbe actual sales abroad. Sub- 

sidy payments are made to these exporters 

by the CCC, which makes up the differ- 


ence between the lower foreign price and 
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the higher domestic price. A large part of 
the cotton and wheat for export will come 
from Government-owned stocks. Some 
purchases, however, will be made in the 
open market by exporters when CCC sup- 
plies are not available. 

Here is how the system works: Suppose an 
exporter wants to sell wheat on a foreign 
market. First, he will find out if the CCC 
is offering for sale wheat of the quality 
and amount that he needs. If so, he can 
agree to buy this wheat through a regional 
office of the agency. He will pay to the 
CCC a purchase price that will make al- 
lowance for the subsidy payment. But, if 
the exporter cannot buy the wheat that he 
needs from the CCC and purchases it on 
the open market, the agency will send him 
a check to cover the difference between the 
export price and the domestic market price 
that he paid. In theory, the CCC will pur- 
chase this wheat from the exporter at the 
market price, sell it back to him at the 
export price and send him a check for the 
difference between the purchase and sale 
prices. 

Purchase of cotton for export works on a 
similar principle. The regional office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at New Orleans, 
La., supplies cotton exporters with a cata- 
logue showing grades and staple lengths of 
its available cotton and warehouses where 
it is stored. All purchase orders for cotton 
-to be exported must go through the New 
Orleans office. 

Thus, if the domestic price of cotton 
were 20 cents a pound, the subsidy pro- 
gram would make this cotton available for 
export at 16 cents a pound. The difference 
would be paid by the CCC, which, in turn, 
gets its money from the Treasury through 
congressional appropriations. A foreign 
consumer would get this cotton, or bread 
made from imported American wheat, at 
a price lower than the price paid by an 
American consumer. 


How will American textile manufacturers 
be affected by the sale abroad of cot- 
ton at a price lower than the price in 
the U. S.? 


This might mean a disadvantage for the 
American textile industry in the matter of 
competition of finished cotton goods on 
foreign markets. At present, however, there 
is a shortage of cotton textiles in the U.S. 
and none is available for export. Govern- 
ment representatives, exporters and trade 
organizations now are trying to work out 
a program covering both exports and im- 
ports of cotton textiles. It is planned to 


have this program ready by the time 
there is a surplus of cotton textiles avail- 
able for export. 


Now, as to the future of the export sub- 
sidy program. What is the longer- 
range outlook? 


There is the possibility that other export- 
ing nations will meet this move by the 
U.S. with similar subsidy payments to cut 
the prices of their own exports on foreign 
markets. This could lead to payment of 
higher subsidies by this country, and, even- 
tually, to cutthroat competition—to a 
world trade warfare for foreign markets. 
This, in turn, might lead to demands for 
international agreements to regulate world 
commodity prices, to allot shares of world 
markets among exporting countries—in 
cartel agreements. 


The United States, however, has sought 
to remove any concern of other exporting 
nations over the new U.S. export subsidy 
program. The War Food Administration 
has announced that this country “has no 
intention of precipitating mutually in- 
jurious price competition in the world 


wheat and cotton markets.” 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has legal 
power, under the new Surplus Property 
Act, to pay even higher subsidies than the 
present ones to put U.S. farm commodities 
on foreign markets at prices below the 
domestic prices. No limit has been placed 
on the rate of subsidies that can be paid 
to-put these products in a position to com- 
pete on world markets. This factor might 
make other exporting countries willing to 
join in agreements on world farm com- 
modity prices. 


Main attention now is on the export pro- 
gram for cotton. This is because of the 
mounting surpluses in this country and in 
other exporting countries. Also, cotton is 
encountering greater competition from 
synthetic fibers. During the war, most of 
the cotton exports from this country have 
been handled through Lend-Lease. The 
supply of wheat for export outside of Lend- 
Lease has been small because of use of the 
grain in turning out industrial alcohol, 
synthetic rubber and explosives and as 
feed for livestock. But, from now on, the 
amount of wheat available for export is 
expected to be larger. 

Under the subsidy program, Government 
emphasis will be upon exporting grades of 
cotton and wheat of which there are the 
largest surpluses in the U.S. and restric- 
tions will be placed on export of some 
grades that are less plentiful. 
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BUILDING POLICIES FOR FUTURE 


FDR’s Plans for Military Training, TVA Projects and Reconversion 


Extension of Lend-Lease 
till end of both wars among 
the major goals of Executive 


In the short space of time left before 
the new Congress meets, President Roose- 
velt is laying the base for his broad post- 
war program. Only emergency legislation 
is being asked of the lame-duck Congress 
now in session. But the main outlines of 
his plans for the future are becoming vis- 
ible. Reports to the old Congress, press 
conference remarks, the work of various 
agencies throw light upon them. 

Aside from the treaties and international 
agreements that will pave the way to 
peace abroad—and whose consideration 
will form an important part of the work 
of the new Congress—numerous other 
measures that will have a vital influence 
upon the American future are being put 
into shape. Some of them will require 
legislation. Others will depend more upon 
teamwork than upon law. 

Four of these are: a continuance of 
Lend-Lease operations, application of the 
TVA pattern to other river basins, the 
adoption of a universal military training 
program as the keystone to future pre- 
paredness, and plans for the fight against 
rising prices, wage cuts and unemployment 
in the period when American industry is 
turning from war contracts to civilian 
production. 

Lend-Lease will be continued through- 
out the war period. It will not end, if 
present plans prevail, with the war in 
Europe. The expectation is that America’s 
European allies will help to carry the fight 
forward against the Japanese. But, to do 
this, the aid of American production will 
be needed by these allies. In preparing the 
way for re-enactment of Lend-Lease legis- 
lation six months hence, Mr. Roosevelt 
last week pointed out to Congress the size 
of the help that the United Kingdom and 
the British Commonwealth of nations are 
giving the United States in return for 
Lend-Lease. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the government of 
the British Commonwealth up to last 
June 30 had given the United States 
$3,348,000,000 in reverse Lend-Lease aid. 
Up to the same date, the United States 
had let them have more, than $15,000,- 
000,000 worth of total aid. The presidential 
report graphically recounted that the 
Lend-Lease pooling of supplies had played 
an important part in getting the invasion 
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of Europe under way and keeping the 
troops moving forward. 

In the first six months of this year, the 
President said, American troops in the 
British Isles received 3,851,000 ships’ tons 
of supplies from the British. He added that 
63 per cent of all of the needs of Amer- 
ican troops stationed there have been sup- 
plied by the British, and it would have 
taken 1,000 ships to send across the At- 
lantic the supplies that the British have 
given as reverse Lend-Lease. Mr. Roosevelt 
reported that the aid given in the Pacific 
theaters by Australia, New Zealand and 
India is on a comparable basis. In Europe, 
reverse Lend-Lease helped to supply the 
sinews for invasion. Far down through the 
reaches of the Pacific, American fighting 





DONALD NELSON 


men are eating Australian and New Zea- 
land food. 

The tactics employed by Mr. Roosevelt 
are the same as last year. One year ago, 
the President gave Congress an outline 
of the value of reverse Lend-Lease. That 
helped to quiet criticisms that were rising 
in Congress and prepared the way for a re- 
enactment of the Lend-Lease measure. 

In a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said he expected Lend-Lease operations to 
go ahead, on the same basis as now, until 
the war is over both in Europe and in the 
Pacific. 


At the same press conference the Presi- 


dent said he had asked the Budget Bureau 
to study proposals that are being attached 
to the rivers and harbors bill in the Senate 
to see if they will impede the establish- 
ment of a Missouri Valley Authority, pat- 
terned after TVA. He already had said sev- 
eral other such agencies are contemplated. 

The plan for military training, already 
indorsed in principle by Mr. Roosevelt, 
has received the approval of both the 
Army and the Navy. The big push for 
enactment in Congress will come soon 
after the first of the year. 

For the economic future, the legisla- 
tive program lies ahead. The stress of the 
moment is being laid upon the need for 
industrial co-operation to keep wages up 
and prices down during the reconversion 
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. . . they were concerned with economic futures 


period. Mr. Roosevelt is urging trained 
workers to stay with their jobs of making 
munitions so that the mounting needs for 
shells can be met. 

The President called attention to a 
statement by Charles E. Wilson, of Gen- 
eral. Electric Co., that his firm intends to 
maintain good wages after the war and 
hold to prewar prices on civilian goods. 
As former executive director of the War 
Production Board, Mr. Wilson used to 
work with Donald Nelson—now in China 
with the new title of personal representa- 
tive of the President, helping to prepare 
the way for new blows on Tokyo. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecays 
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On February 24, 1941, in these pages we presented in full 
text the pronouncement of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America—a Protestant organization—on the subject 
of the ideals that must govern the ultimate peace. 

This week we are presenting the full text of the latest pro- 
nouncement by the Catholic Bishops of the United States, who 
met in Washington recently and analyzed the league of nations 
proposal which was promulgated at Dumbarton Oaks. 

This latest pronouncement conforms in so many respects to 
the editorials appearing from time to time on these pages that 
it has my whole-hearted endorsement. The Bishops are to be 
commended for the courage and clarity with which they have 
expressed themselves.—David Lawrence. 


By the Catholic Bishops of the United States 

We have met the challenge of war. Shall we meet the chal- 
lenge of peace? 

This is the question uppermost in the minds of men every- 
where who in suffering and hardship have stood out against 
ruthless aggression. The men of our armed forces, the masses of 
our citizens, our leaders, all want to be true to our heroes who 
have given so much, some even their lives, in this war for free- 
dom. They want to be true, as well, to future generations on 
whom we have been forced to place a heavy burden as the 
price for their freedoms. Honestly, earnestly we want to garner 
from the sacrifices, hardships and losses which have gone into 
this war, the full fruits of victory, in a good peace. The fore- 
most problem in post-war planning is how to secure for our- 
selves and all the world a just and lasting peace. 

Recently representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China at Dumbarton Oaks 
formulated and presented to their governments broad tentative 
proposals for an international organization for “the mainte- 
nance of peace and security and the creation of conditions 
which make for peace.” These proposals have been given to the 
public for full study and discussion by peoples of all countries. 
Our own Secretary of State has expressed the hope that leaders 
of our national thought and opinion will discuss them in the 
spirit of constructive effort. 


Freedom from hatred, greed: Public opinion in our country 
can exert a tremendous influence in making the peace and de- 
termining the manner of international collaboration for its 
maintenance. If public opinion is indifferent or uninformed, we 
shall run the risk of a bad peace and perhaps return to the 
tragedy of “power politics,” which in the past divided nations 
and sowed the seeds of war. If public opinion is alert and in- 
formed, we can have a lasting peace and security. It is impera- 
tive that all our citizens recognize their responsibility in the 
making and maintenance of the peace. They must inform them- 
selves on the issues and form their judgments in the light of 
sound reason and our Christian democratic traditions. They 
must free themselves from hatred, from distrust, from the spirit 
of mere expediency, from national greed and from indifference 
to right in the use of might, and they must form their judg- 
ments on the basis of stern objective realities. 

This war came largely from bad education. It was not 
brought on by primitives or unlettered peoples. The contem- 
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A PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


porary philosophy which asserts the right of aggression is the 
creation of scholars. Discarding moral principles and crowding 
God out of human life, scholars produced the monstrous philoso- 
phies which, embodied in political and social systems, enslave 
human reason and destroy the consciousness of innate human 
rights and duties. In these systems the notion of the common 
good is utterly distorted; it is no longer conceived as the con- 
sequence of the common enjoyment of rights and the common 
discharge of duties, but the creation of the caprice of a dictator 
or a group or a party. The gilded dreams of a new era, which 
these systems heralded, have proved to be a hideous nightmare. 
If we are to have a just and lasting peace, it must be the 
creation of a sane realism, which has a clear vision of the moral 
law, a reverent acknowledgment of God its Author, ahd a rec- 
ognition of the oneness of the human race underlying all 
national distinctions. 


Atlantic Charter, without equivocations: We have no confi- 
dence in a peace which does not carry into effect, without reser- 
vations or equivocations, the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
We feel, too, that it should provide assistance for prostrate na- 
tions in reconstructing their economic, social, and politicai 
institutions. If justice is compromised, if unreasonable conces- 
sions are made to might, grievances will rankle in the bosom of 
aggrieved nations to endanger the peace of the world. If pros- 
trate nations are not assisted in giving to their peoples fair 
economic opportunities, they will become the arena of civil 
strife and turmoil. No international organization will be able to 
maintain a peace which is unfair and unjust. 

There is an international community of nations. God Himself 
has made the nations interdependent for their full life and 
growth. It is not therefore a question of creating an interna- 
tional community but of organizing it. To do this we must 
repudiate absolutely the tragic fallacies of “power politics” 
with its balance of power, spheres of influence in a system of 
puppet governments and the resort to war as a means of set- 
tling international difficulties. 


Might must yield to law: After the last world war an attempt 
was made to organize the international community. It failed 
not because its objective was mistaken but because of inherent 
defects in its charter and more especially perhaps because the 
nations were not disposed to recognize their duty to work to- 
gether for the common good of the world. International law 
must govern international relations. Might must be subordi- 
nated to law. An international institution, based on the recogni- 
tion of an objective moral obligation and not on the binding 
force of covenant alone, is needed for the preservation of a 
just peace and the promotion of international cooperation for 
the common good of the international community. The com- 
mon good of every nation is inseparably connected with the 
common good of the international community. 

The international institution must be universal. It must seek 
to include, with due regard to basic equality of rights, all the 
nations, large and small, strong and weak. Its constitution must 
be democratic. While it is reasonable to set up a Security Coun- 
cil with limited membership, this Council must not be an in- 
strument for imperialistic domination by a few powerful 
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nations. Before it every nation must stand on its rights and not 
on its power. It must not allow any nation to sit in judgment in 
its own case. Frankly it must recognize that for nations as well 
as individuals life is not static. It must therefore provide in its 
Charter for the revision of treaties in the interest of justice and 
the common good of the international community, as well as 
for the recognition of a people’s coming of age in the family 
of nations. 


Strong nations must help weak: The function of the interna- 
tional organization must be the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the promotion of international cooperation 
and the adoption of common policies for the solution of com- 
mon economic, social, and other humanitarian problems. In the 
maintenance of peace it is reasonable that the organization 
have at its disposal resources for coercing outlaw nations even 
by military measures. 

In fostering and promoting international cooperation it must 
seek to guarantee to the weak and poor nations economic op- 
portunities which are necessary to give their peoples reasonable 
standards of living, and it must seek to prevent selfish mo- 
nopolistic control of raw materials which are needed for the 
economic stability of other nations. Effective international co- 
operation lays definite duties on favored nations. No nation 
may view with unconcern conditions that permit millions of 
workers in any country to be without the opportunity to secure 
from their labor adequate family support. Nations rich in nat- 
ural resources must remember that ownership of property never 
dispenses from the social obligations of stewardship. Nations 
gifted with inventive and productive genius are obligated to 
serve the reasonable needs of other nations. Nations should 
open, under effective guarantees, world lanes of commerce and 
world avenues of communication to all law-abiding countries. 
Protective national legislation for legitimate national economic 
interests must not impede the flow of international commerce 
and the right social function of international exchange. 


Teeth for World Court: In the international organization there 
should be a World Court to which justiciable disputes among 
nations must be submitted. Its authority should not be merely 
advisory but strictly judicial. A condition for the right func- 
tioning of this Court is the proper development and codifica- 
tion of international law. Competent international authority 
must enact into positive law the principles of the moral law in 
their international references, and to these will be added posi- 
tive treaty provisions and the charter and legislation of the 
international organization. 

The World Court should be empowered to render decisions in 
cases submitted to it either by any party in interest or by the 
international organization. It must have ‘authority to refer its 
decisions to the international organization for execution. It 
would be useless to set up a World Court and either deny it the 
tight to demand the execution of its decisions or make the exe- 
cution of them subject to the discretion of the international or- 
ganization. Nations which refuse to submit their international 
disputes which constitute a threat to the peace or the common 
good of the international community, should be treated by the 
international organization as outlaw nations. Moreover obliga- 


Catholic Bishops of United States call for international organization which shall 
include all nations and eliminate power politics—Outline principles for 
world of free men and free nations with freedom secured under law. 





tory arbitration of international disputes which threaten world 
peace would mark a signal advarice in international relations. 


Insist on innate rights of man: The international organization 
must never violate the rightful sovereignty of nations. Sover- 
eignty is a right which comes from the juridical personality of 
a nation and which the international organization must safe- 
guard and defend. However, national sovereignty may not be 
interpreted as absolving a nation from its obligations in the 
international community. Moreover even within the state, na- 
tional sovereignty is limited by the innate rights of men and 
families. Since civil authority does not confer these God-given 
rights, it may not violate them. 

The ideology of a nation in its internal life is a concern of 
the international community. To reject this principle is tanta- 
mount to maintaining that the violation of the innate rights of 
men in a country by its own government has no relation to 
world peace. Just at this moment, in the interest of world peace, 
our nation is exerting itself to root out some ideologies which 
violate human rights in the countries we are liberating. We 
hold that if there is to be a genuine and lasting world peace, 
the international organization should demand as a condition of 
membership that every nation guarantee in law and respect in 
fact the innate rights of men, families, and minority groups in 
their civil and religious life. Surely our generation should know 
that tyranny in any nation menaces world peace. A nation 
which refuses to accord to its own people the full enjoyment of 
innate human rights cannot be relied upon to cooperate in the 
international community for the maintenance of a peace which 
is based on the recognition of national freedom. Such a nation 
will pursue its own selfish international policies, while paying 
lip service to international cooperation. 


Free men, free nations: We have it within our power to in- 
troduce a new era, the era for which peoples have been longing 
through the centuries, the era in which nations will live to- 
gether in justice and charity. It is a Christian hope we want to 
realize, the hope of a world at peace, a world of sovereign 
states cooperating in assuring all men the full enjoyment of 
their rights, a world of free men and free nations with their 
freedom secured under law. War may come, but if our hope is 
realized it will be a war of punishment meted out to outlaw 
nations. Through all the sufferings and sacrifices of this war we 
have remembered and we recall today the words of our Chief 
Executive, written at its beginning: “We shall win this war and 
in victory we shall seek not vengeance but the establishment of 
an international order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule 
the hearts of men and of nations.” 

Signed by the members of the Administrative Board, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in the names of the Bishops 
of the United States: Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit; 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago; Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York; John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati; John Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul; John 
J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco; Joseph F. Rummel, 
Archbishop of New Orleans; John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne; Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo; James H. Ryan 
Bishop of Omaha. 
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VYAMAY. 
ie 
YY ' Room after room of 
N \\ the postwar home is 
. \ 


\. unfolding before the 
S eyes of 2,350,000 fam- 
ily readers of Better 
Homes & Gardens— 

N “readers who now are 
planning and dreaming of their new 
homes after the war. 


Planned from the inside out for im- 
proved living, this series of rooms em- 
ploys the use of standard materials in 
exciting, thought-provoking designs. 
It provides America’s families with the 
first real preview of postwar homes— 
in full color and full size room models. 


Thru Better Homes & Gardens, 
America’s families are seeing Ameri- 
ca’s foremost designers display their 


breath-taking but realistic conceptions | 


of tomorrow’s gardened living rooms 
in the September issue; hobby rooms 
in the October issue; kitchen-dining 
rooms in the November issue; and 
children’s bedrooms coming in the 
December issue. Watch for them! 









This continuing series on the post- | 
war home is but one example of the | 


accurate, long-range editorial plan- 
ning which has made Better Homes & 
Gardens the nation’s leading building 
force. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America's Family-Service Home Magazine 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
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Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Should Regional TVA’s Be Set Up 
Throughout the United States? 


President Roosevelt recently advocated 
development of seven major watersheds 
for power generation and flood control to 
function substantially like the Fennessee 
Valley Authority. Because of the nation- 
wide interest in this question, The United 
States News asked State Governors, Sena- 
tors, Government officials and authorities 
on water control for their opinion. 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week 


Harold L. Ickes 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary of the Interior; 
Chairman, National Power Policy Commit- 
tee; Solid Fuels Administrator; Petroleum 
Administrator; Member, War Production 
Board, 

answers: 

The TVA was created to act for the 
Federal Government in the conservation 
and development of 
the resources of the 
Tennessee Valley. It 
has done this job 
well. But I do not 
think that either its 
functions or its ad- 
ministrative arrange- 
ments should be 
frozen into a set pat- 
tern for the entire 
country. 

I favor, however, the creation of simi- 
lar regional agencies based upon the pow- 
ers and responsibilities of the Government 
in each area. In the West these agencies 
must be geared to Western needs and cir- 
cumstances, particularly the existence of 
the vast public domain and the need for 
water for agricultural and stock use. De- 
velopment of public lands and resources is 
a vital factor in the economy of the West. 

Western water projects must be planned 
with full recognition of the priority of 
beneficial consumptive use. These regional 
agencies should be a part of the compre- 
hensive conservation department of the 
Government and have representation at 
the Cabinet table. 


David E. Lilienthal 


Knoxville, Tenn.; Chairman, TVA, 


answers: 

Whether regional resource agencies 
should be set up in other regions is some- 
thing the people of the various regions 
should decide. But it is important that the 
decision not be based upon abstract dogma 
or prejudice, but be reached after an op- 
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portunity to examine the results of 11 
years of total resource development in the 
Tennessee Valley, 
These facts are most 
readily obtainable 
from the citizens of 
the Tennessee Valley, 
who live with TVA, 
rather than from 
pleaders of special 
economicinterestsand 
those who think you 
can develop a river 
and ‘a valley with a 
pork barrel and carry out the people’s 
wishes by remote control from Washington. 





MR. LILIENTHAL 


Senator Overton 


(Dem.), La.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Appropriations, Commerce, and Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, 


answers: 

The TVA idea is not suited for general 
application to our large stream basins be- 
cause: It subordi- 
nates all other water 
uses to generation of 
hydroelectric power; 
many other rivers are 
physically unsuited 
to construction of se- 
ries of dams; _ it 
places control of 
water projects in the 
hands of amateurs 
and strangers and 
discards the vast experience of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; it precludes the necessary co-ordina- 
tion and unified development of one basin 
with other basins it influences; it creates 
bureaucracies which will lead to intense 
sectionalism and disunity within the na- 
tion; it discards the well-prepared plans 
already made for stream development by 
existing agencies of Government; it is not 
responsive to the will of the people. 





SENATOR OVERTON 


Paul J. Raver 


Portland, Oreg.; Administrator, Bonneville 
Power Administration, U.S. Department of 
Interior, 

answers: 

Regional agencies to integrate physical 
resource planning and federal development 
work should be established in many, if not 
all, of the major river basins. What powers 
they should be given, and necessarily how 
they should be organized should depend 
upon the special physical, social and gov- 
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“It’s 112 here in the desert — and I’ve 
driven up North at 40 below zero. 
Crossed the continent four times, 
too, in this Plymouth. I follow con- 
struction jobs all over the map and I 
have to get around plenty. In moun- 
tain mining country I’ve traveled 
on roads so rough the rocks dented 
the exhaust pipe and the gas tank. 
But the car keeps right on going. 


“In three years of continuous driving, 
I’ve had one $3 repair’ bill. That’s 
why I call it my ‘dollar-a-year car.’ 
Buying this car in 41 was the luckiest 
strike I ever made!”* 


* Based on an actual letter in the Plymouth files 





Yep, three years-three dollars 
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HAT’s a Plymouth true story of 
postal and reliability. Before 
this loyal Plymouth owner bought his 
car, Plymouth engineers and test driv- 
ers had driven much the same rough 
ground — and more. They met and 
overcame the special problems of 
desert, ice, mountains, mud, city traffic 
... right on these spots. They used 
the whole United States as proving 
ground for all-around performance. 
With Plymouth in war production 
now, three million Plymouths are sup- 
plying reliable low-cost transporta- 
tion. And Plymouth dealer service 
helps keep them at their best. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 
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BUY WAR BONDS! ...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


he | 


BUILDS — 
GREAT CARD 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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The man pictured above does not drive locomotives, but from his 
Centralized Traffic Control board, he sets signals and switches and 


controls the movement of all trains on a section of railroad as far away 
as 87 miles. He is a fast thinking Norfolk and Western train dis- 
patcher, speeding vital wartime traffic. In the same office is another 


dispatcher who controls the movement of trains 165 miles away. 


The top panel of the control board is a miniature of the dis- 
patcher’s section of railroad. Small red lights, flashing on and 
off, show him the location and progress of every train on the miles 
of track he controls. He twists a lever... and miles away, a 
switch is set, a signal changes . . . a train moves into a siding for 
another train to pass. He flips another lever ... and the train 
passes out to the main line and is on its way. His job is no guess 
work. The track — in miniature — is there in front of him. His 
machine is fool proof, for switches and signals are so interlocked that 


it is impossible to show conflicting signals. 


The modern signal system on the Norfolk and Western is the 
result of years of study and the application of the most improved 
signal apparatus which has been developed. This study is con- 
tinuous. It is being made today with the purpose of constantly 
improving the system so that trains can be operated at higher speeds 
with less delay and greater safety in the battle of transportation, and 
in the peace and progress that will follow Victory. 


Of anc Wester 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








ernmeii.... Cuaracteristics of each region, 
These vary greatly. But, if due allowance 
for significant differences is made, it would 
be a great forward step to give each 
region a federal entity endowed with au- 
thority and funds to give responsible lead- 
ership in the effort to attain maximum 
sustained use of regional resources to stim- 
ulate private and public investment and 
enterprise, and to work toward the high- 
est practicable standards of living. 

I am inclined to believe that such an 
entity could be set up in such a way as to 
recognize the interests of the people of the 
region and responsibilities of the States and 
to retain the advantages of the depart- 
mentalized and specialized development 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


E. B. Black 


Kansas City, Mo.; Senior Partner, Black & 
Veatch; Member, Society of American En 
gineers; Past President, American Socie’» 
of Military Engineers,, 


answers: 

In 1933 President Roosevelt announced 
that “if successful” the Tennessee River 
project would be the forerunner of similai 
projects elsewhere. TVA’s “success” is a 
moot question, and cannot be used to de 
termine the humanitarian and economi 
necessity for creating such projects through- 
out the U.S. where population, size of 
projects, topography, power generation 
and water control are unrelated to Tennes- 
see River Valley conditions. If such proj- 
ects are necessary, federal administrative 
authorities similar to TVA are unnecessary 
to assume the long-established functions 
of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and to usurp the 
authority. vested in the governments of the 
various States affected. 


C. A. Bottolfsen 


Boise, Idaho; Governor of Idaho, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


My answer is “No.” Organization of the 
TVA throughout the country would ex- 
tend encroachment upon States’ rights. 
Idaho and other Columbia River Basin 
States comprise an area with more irri- 
gable land than any other section in the 
U.S. Likewise, we have sufficient water to 
supply all demands. The question in Idaho 
is one of beneficial use of water for irriga- 
tion, navigation, power development and 
flood control. Complete management of 
this activity by the Federal Government 
would be serious encroachment. 

In the past 50 years, Idaho has made 
great progress in development. It would 
continue along present plans by full co-op- 
eration with existing federal agencies. 
Idaho and the other Columbia Basin 
Drainage States should make substantial 
appropriation for setting up a co-ordinat- 
ing agency or pool for future development 
of this great resource under their control. 
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This Book Tells 3 Ways Your Product 


May Be Improxg 














SILENTBLOC 


Controls Vibration and 
Absorbs Shock Loads 


General Silentbloc rubber mountings damp 
or isolate vibration, cushion shock loads 
and absorb noise in motors and moving 
equipment. Silentbloc is not just ‘“‘a piece 
of rubber.” It is an engineered mounting, 
made of any metal and rubber, designed to 
give predictable performance with specified 
rate of deflection in any plane. Its better 
control of vibration and shock load may 
enable you to lighten your product, step 
up efficiency and lengthen life. 


f 
we 


GENERAL 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 











SILENTBLOC 


Gives Torque Action 
Without Lubrication 


If your product has oscillating parts, you 
may make a radical improvement with 
General Silentbloc rubber torque bearings. 
Silentbloc construction gives indestructible 
rubber-to-metal union—no chemical bond 
—can’t slip. Needs no lubrication; 
unharmed by dust. General engineers can 
design a Silentbloc bearing for your specific 
needs, with controlled amplitude, using any 
metal and rubber. Eliminating lubricated 
bearing may cut your production cost. 


Write for Booklet showing details of patented Silentbloc construction—outer 
metal sleeve into which rubber ring is compressed and inner sleeve or shaft ‘‘shot” through 
rubber. Radial compressive force of elongated rubber forms indestructible rubber-to-metal f 
union. Address The General Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. 14, Wabash, Indiana. 


ith Silentbloc 














SILENTBLOC 


Corrects for Misalignment 
in Bearings and Shafts 


General Silentbloc bushings are used to 
correct for misalignment in needle or ball 
bearings in a series, in long shaft supports 
and in hinges. Loading and stress caused by 
misalignment are taken up by the resilient 
rubber between metal sleeves. Silentbloc 
bushings offer a double advantage: 1. Pro- 
tection against wear and damage. 2. Saving 
on machining and fitting to close tolerances. 
Bushings can be made of any metal and any 
rubber, including oil-resistant synthetics. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 
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WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. * TED 











GOOD LAMPS HERE... 
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ae? good lighting invariably starts with lamps. Not even 
o* 
e 
e . . 
agit the finest, most up-to-date lighting system can 
e 
* ° : : : . , 

e* give you efficient service without high-quality lamps. 


That’s why, for any lighting system, it pays to specify lamps by Westinghouse. For West- 
inghouse is wise in materials . . . how to use the most skilled workmanship . . . how to come 


out with lamps that are especially bright and long-lasting. 


Today Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps are available for factories, offices, stores and 
homes. Your nearest Westinghouse Dealer can supply you. Westinghouse Electric and 


Manufacturing Co., Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





TOMORROW’S SUNTAN 


High on the list of Westinghouse plans for your post- 
war health and comfort, is a new sunlamp that 
requires neither transformer nor reflector. You just 
screw it into a convenient socket—or use it as a 
built-in feature in your bathroom, 


Cold, blustery weather will no longer rob you of your 
attractive summertime tan. A few minutes a day 
under your Westinghouse Sunlamp will keep that 
healthy, outdoor look all winter long. 





MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 
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"No, Mr. Mulligan...I guess 
I've written everything 
twice for so long, it's just 
getting to be second nature." 
"Twice?" 

"Twice, Mr. Mulligan. Once 
in my shorthand notebook. 
Again on the typewriter." 
"That does seem silly." 
"It does indeed, Mr. 
Mulligan!" 


But there's an easy answer, Mr. Mulligan. 
If you used the Dictaphone Method, Miss Finnigan would 





write your dictation once and once only 


and have 


extra time to do other work for you. Both of you would 

be better able to keep on top of your jobs. 

To dictate, you just reach for your speaking tube ae 
if you have the familiar Acoustic type Dictaphone dic-— 


tating machine, 
hand microphone, 
tronic models. 


or talk to the desk 
if you have one of the new Elec= 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation also 


microphone or 


records both ends of telephone calls and, under proper 


conditions, 


doubles your ability to get things done. 
descriptive booklet. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


oe 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING MACHINES 


over—the—desk conversations. 


Either type 
Send for free 


y 


Zany 





The word DICTAPHONLE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Youth Training 
As U.S. Policy: 
Editors’ Views 


Proposals for compulsory peacetime 
training for American boys are supported 
by most commenting editors, but with the 
stipulation in most cases that such train- 
ing should be purely military and for the 
sole purpose of preparedness. 

Observing ‘that new weapons will make 
it impossible in event of another war “to 
start from scratch” again, the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) believes 
“our military establishment will require 
such numbers of men and such training as 
only universal service will provide.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
calls for “a full-fledged military draft pro- 
gram” and regrets that the President re- 
cently “clouded the issue by mentioning 
the Civilian Conservation Corps.” To 
pacifist objections, the Record replies that 


the American spirit is “surely strong 
enough .. . to resist the remote risk that 
a year’s training could lead any Ameri- 


can” to militarism. 

Likewise viewing militaristic indoctrina- 
tion as “a possibility but by no means a 
necessity,” the Washington (D.C.) Star 
(Ind.) argues that wise instruction, “com- 
bined with the obvious, physical and 
mental benefits . . . and the learning of 
some trade . . . should remove any .objec- 


tion to the plan.” 


The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Rep.) urges 
training activities in the schools rather 
than a plan that would “separate boys 

. from their homes . . . for a com- 
pletely regimented year.” 

Of suggested benefits from such training, 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
says: “All these are beside the point . 
the President ought to steer the debate 
onto the main track and keep it there.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
recognizes “only one excuse for forced 
training and service on the part of free 
Americans—the necessity of defending 
their country and maintaining our na- 
tional strength.” 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
(Ind.) doubts “whether the American 
people want a glorified CCC” on a perma- 
nent basis, but insists that “America must 
not again disarm itself,” and concludes 
that, “between the extremes of the paci- 
fists who want no military training at all 

. and those who would fit our youth 
into a strait jacket of social training ...a 
sane medium should be possible.” 
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A PEACEFUL TRIGGER 


This peaceful trigger unleashes 
power instead of destruction. It is 
a symbol of the power that cooks 
your meals, lights your office, and 
keeps the machines in your factories working. Making 
the machines that harness power in all its forms, not 
only electrical but mechanical and hydraulic as well, 


is Hendy’s specialty. 


At the Joshua Hendy Division plant, Hendy makes 


huge, precisely machined and balanced turbines and 
S& Pp ) 






i HENDY PRODUCTS 
| JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION « Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 
B Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 


CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Motors and Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


REE 








turbo-generators, modern Diesels, large valves and 
gates, and hydraulic dredges—and makes them with 
the skill of 90-years’ experience in building power 


equipment. 


The Crocker-Wheeler Division plant specializes in the 
building of high-quality electric motors and genera- 
tors. For more than fifty years, Crocker-Wheeler has 
pioneered in creative electrical engineering—in apply- 
ing motors and generators to new industrial uses. 
Get in touch with your nearest Hendy office whenever 
you want information on power equipment. Our field 


engineers will be glad to help you. 





JOSHUA | >. SE © 1RON WORKS 


ESTA CUIS MEO” 8.85.6 
SUNNYVALE, CALITFORNIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


NEW FORMULA FOR PAY RISES 


Special Concessions as Means of Avoiding Break in Wage Level 


Continued political activity, 
drive for annual income 
among aims of CIO leaders 


There is this about the decision being 
reached by the War Labor Board on the 
demand of steelworkers for a general wage 
increase: 

1. Organized labor again is losing its 
effort to force a general break in the 
“little steel” formula in order to force a 
broad increase in basic wage rates before 
German war ends. 

2. Workers in each industry still must 
make out a case for concessions on a basis 
that does not lead to a general demand for 
increases in basic wage rates so long as 
both wars last. 

3. Concessions in the form of higher pay 
for night work and more liberal vacations 
are a convenient way to avoid action on 
outright wage grants. 

4. Workers apparently will have to take 
their chance on Mr. Roosevelt’s ability to 
get them an increase in basic wage rates 
to compensate, at least in part, for loss of 
overtime. The President promises to do 
something about this, in a period when 
there will be rising unemployment and 
some competition for jobs. 


This whole situation is working out on 


the basis reported here for sometime in the 
past. It suggests that the general wage 
level is about as high as it is to get in 
this period unless the President is able to 
force up base rates after the German war. 


Charting ClO‘s Course: 
Program for Postwar 


(To chart the trend of thinking of or- 
ganized labor’s leaders, one of the editors 
of The United States News attended the 
convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at Chicago. His findings are 
presented herewith.) 


Employers now can get a clear idea of 
what to expect from CIO unions in the 
way of demands when contracts expire. 
Some of them are new, others are not, but 
all will be pressed with vigor by this 
youngest of labor organizations that now 
is enjoying its new-found political strength. 

The attitudes and plans of the leaders 
of this organization go deeper than pro- 
posals advanced in the resolutions adopt- 
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ed at the CIO’s convention last week. Here 
are some of the plans of these leaders: 

Political action. The Political Action 
Committee, headed by Sidney Hillman, 
will continue as the political strong arm 
of the CIO. Its function will not be that of 
a lobbying organization. It will leave the 
pressuring of Congress and State legisla- 
tures to CIO committees. PAC plans to 
stick closely to grass-roots politics. 

Between national and State elections, 
PAC workers will ring doorbells, spread- 
ing the doctrine that all should vote. They 
will help with registration. They will build 
fires under local politicians, distribute 
propaganda, publicize CIO legislative pro- 
grams by press, radio and mass meetings. 
Long before the 1946 congressional elec- 
tions, PAC will work to oust candidates 
whom it failed to defeat in 1944. 

An occasional Republican will find him- 
self indorsed by PAC for national and 
State office, but most indorsements will go 
to Democrats. Principal test will be wheth- 
er a candidate is considered liberal enough 
to go down the line for President Roose- 
velt’s foreign and domestic policies. 

Rank-and-file workers will continue to 
be expected to support PAC with volun- 
tary contributions. The big unions will 
make up the balance. All in all, PAC has 
big hopes for the future. 


Wages. CIO will drive harder than ever 
for revision of the “little steel” formula, 
now that it has become aware of its po- 
litical strength. It does not conceal the 
feeling that the Administration is deeply 
in debt to CIO for its support and that 
labor is entitled to a higher wage scale. 

There is to be much agitation from CIO 
in the future for a higher legal minimum 
wage. Present minimum is 40 cents an hour, 
but the War Labor Board now gives auto- 
matic approval to a 50-cent minimum. 
Labor holds out for 60 6r 65 cents. 

Veterans. CIO does not like the Selec- 
tive Service interpretation that veterans 
are entitled to their old jobs even if it 
means replacing nonveterans of longer sen- 
iority. Unions will fight for a clearer defi- 
nition of veterans’ job-guarantee rights. 

Employers are expected to write into 
all CIO contracts a provision that veter- 
ans who are employed for the first time 
be given seniority credit for time spent in 
service since Sept. 1, 1940, the date when 
the draft act was passed. CIO unions will 
continue their present practice of waiving 
initiation fees for veterans who join unions. 

Strikes. There are indications that CIO 
unions will try harder to avoid strikes 
after the war than in their early organiz- 
ing days. Leaders are hopeful that lessons 
learned in close management-labor co-op- 





CIO‘S MURRAY 


—Acme 


PAC’S HILLMAN 


- e» fires will be lighted, doorbells will be rung 
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Published in the Interests of Better Sight and Sound 


1944 





Post-war Television Tubes 
by Sylvania will help to 
Lower the Prices of Sets 


Gi eatly increased effectiveness of cathode 
ray tubes will be one of the important 
factors in the manufacture of reasonably- 
priced television receivers in the post-war 
pe! iod. 

Large-scale production of these picture 





wills 
FINAL INSPECTION of television 


tubes in the Sylvania plant prior to 
shipment. 





tubes to meet the requirements of war, 
plus new secret developments born of 
extraordinary war research, have given 
Sylvania the capacity and knowledge to 
make these tubes (the most expensive part 
of the television set) better and at lower 
cost than ever before. 








Photo taken in Television Studio, WCBB, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Television Offers Many Commercial 
Possibilities Beyond Studio Shows 


“Backstage” Tour of Industries Just One of 
Ways Telecamera May Help Promote Sales 


Television’s role as a sort of “‘super-salesman” in the field now occupied 
by sound broadcasting is, of course, well known. What may not be so well- 
known is the wide range of opportunities television offers the businessman 





Warplane Output Tops Goals, with 
Sylvania Lighting Lending a Hand 


Glarefree Fluorescents 
Helped Speed Arrcraft 
and Engine Production 


With cut-backs in many phases of air- 
craft production giving clear-cut evidence 
of the industry’s amazing success in at- 


SYLVANIA ¥ ELECTRIC 





taining production levels undreamed of 
three years ago, it can now be disclosed 
that in a number of leading plants, the 
cool, high-intensity, glarefree illumination 
of Sylvania Fluorescents is credited with 
an assist in maintaining output volume. 

In the giant Ford bomber plant at Wil- 
low Run, for example, there are more than 
110 miles of Sylvania Fluorescents. 





for sales promotion, publicity and good 
will. 

By means of the telecamera the auto- 
mobile manufacturer can show dealers 
new-model cars. Housewives may attend 
a New York fashion show without leaving 
the house. Whole audiences can be taken 

- “backstage” in an aircraft factory, for ex- 
ample, to see transport planes in construc- 
tion, encouraging air mindedness. 

Employees in widely scattered plants, 
distributors from coast to coast, custom- 
ers and prospects in key market areas all 
can be reached (instantaneously), in- 
formed and even sold as never before 
through the miracle of television, 


PRODUCTS INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. - New York 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


















URS WORK 
¥ 10 MINUTES 


In war production, and again in civilian business, 
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Kerrick Kleaners will save up to 80% of the man 
hours normally required for a multitude of automo- 
tive and industrial cleaning jobs. Today, in manufac- 
turing plants and maintenance shops, limited clean- 
ing crews are getting the job done because they are 


using Kerrick’s. 








Kerrick Kleaners remove dirt and stubborn grease 
from motor vehicles, machinery, floors, tiny pre- 
cision parts or complete buildings . . . faster, better 


and cheaper, 


Investigation will prove 
Kerrick’s ability to do an 
hour’s dirty work in ten 


minutes... for you, too. 





Other Clayton products serving the 
Armed Forces include; Flash Type 
Steam Generators—Hydraulic Dyna- 
mometers—H ydraulic Liquid Control 
Valves—Boring Bar Holders and Bars, 
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eration during the war will bring greater 
understanding and less friction between 
workers and their employers. CIO Presi. 
dent Philip Murray stresses that CIO un. 
ions do not want constant fighting with 
employe™, do not subscribe to what he 
calls the “foolhardy, antiquated notions 
of strike and strife.” He believes that 
many strikes can be avoided by intelligent 
collective bargaining. The no-strike pledge 
is likely to remain in effect until both 
Germany and Japan are defeated. 

Annual wage. The idea that wage 
earners are as much entitled to guaranteed 
annual earnings as white-collar workers is 
rapidly taking hold. Employers will find 
many unions demanding this type of em- 
ployment security as new contracts are 
negotiated. CIO’s goal is to keep workers’ 
take-home pay at present levels, with no 
reductions for loss of overtime when the 
40-hour week returns. The present level 
would be a minimum, but by no means 
maximum, worker income. Sights now are 
set toward a minimum annual wage of 
$2,500 for a family of four. 

Sixty million jobs. Higher wages, with 
their resultant increase in purchasing 
power, provide the keystone of CIO’s plan 
for keeping employment at a high level 
after the war. But wages are only part of 
the plan. Other points are: A national 
production council composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and agricul- 
ture, and industry councils in the mass- 
production fields, each of which would set 
production goals; development of a mod- 
ern transportation system in airways, rail- 
ways and highways; housing and city 
reconstruction; regional development; ex- 
panded foreign trade; health, education 
and social security measures. Unions pre- 
fer to have their jobs come from private 
employment, but will insist on Govern- 
ment-financed public works if needed to 
take up the slack. 

A permanent War Labor Board. This 
idea has few supporters. CIO unions 
want to get back to collective bargaining 
as soon as possible, with less interference 
by the Government in fixing wages and 
prescribing working conditions. WLB right 
now is highly unpopular with the unions 
because of its refusal to recommend revi- 
sion of the “little steel” formula, but there 
is nO movement under way to withdraw 
CIO membership from the Board. 

Social security. CIO is strongly behind 
expansion of social security benefits. This 
includes extension of old-age pensions to 
persons not now covered, lowering the age 
of eligibility for pensions, and providing 
health and medical payments to persons of 
low incomes. 

Labor Department. There is much dis- 
satisfaction with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Unions contend that the BLS 
index does not measure accurately the 
increase in living costs. CIO will not be 
satisfied until BLS is reorganized and has 
a bigger appropriation from Congress. BLS 
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THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 
our business. In the still room pic- 


High-vacuum technology at work. Part of DPI’s 
molecular still room. Torkel horling photograph. 





tured here, they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 
vacuum equipment. And _ these 
vacuum equipment improvements 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in two distinct but related 
fields may be of great value to you. 
We invite your inquiry. 


‘ 
*Protected by U.S, product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, } 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proncering AHigh- Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Headquarters for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins 
and High Vacuum Equipment™ 











figures are blamed for the Administrations 
refusal to change the “little steel” formula, 

Nationa! Labor Relations Board, 
This Board, often a target of the AFL, 
but previously a favorite of CIO, now js 
under fire by CIO. Principal complaint js 
against Member Gerard D. Reilly. He is 
blamed for the Board’s refusal to compel 
employers to bargain with foremen’s un- 
ions. He also is criticized for a plan under 
consideration by the Board to permit em- 
ployers under certain circumstances ‘to 
petition for bargaining elections. He is ae- 
cused of bias, prejudice and “unprincipled 





Ne ‘Bik 


GERARD D. REILLY 
... CIO did some citing 


—Acme 


administration” of the Wagner Act. To 
charges made in a CIO resolution that he 
was “responsible for an NLRB retreat” 
from basic policies underlying the Act, 
Mr. Reilly replied that “exactly the oppo- 
site was so.” 

Unity and AFL. Little thought now is 
given to the idea of amalgamating with 
the AFL. CIO, claiming a membership 
of close to 6,000,000 in its own right and 


- glorying now in its political strength, pre- 


fers to operate independently rather than 
merge with AFL under terms that would 
mean loss of identity and standing. 
On the whole, CIO is well satisfied 
with its progress, has ambitious plans for 
organizing more millions of workers. It 
finds itself in its strongest position. Despite 
prospects of widespread unemployment 
after the war, it confidently expects to 
hold enough members to continue to be a 
potent force in the postwar labor field. 
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att, | High Federal Debt 
‘ites | AS the Prospect 
compe 

a | For Postwar Era 
‘<= The idea that U.S. can have a balanced 
» in-a budget, reduced taxes and debt reduction 


as well, all at one and the same time in 
postwar, persists in Congress. Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Finance Committee, is 
the latest to express that idea. 

Senator George foresees a federal budget 
of $16,000,000,000 or $17,000,000,000 after 
the war. He expects that taxes can be re- 
duced sharply from their wartime level 
and that the resulting revenue still will | 
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SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


THIS BANK HAS A 








* Today one-half the people in the 11 west- 
ern states reside in California. The post-war 
potentialities of this rich, concentrated mar- 
ket occupy a high place in the thinking of 
men who are looking to the future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this 
market through branches in more than 300 
cities and towns, planning for tomorrow is 
second only to the task of meeting the vi- 
tal banking and financial needs of today. 
Bankers and other business executives 





cme 
. throughout the’country are finding the serv- 
—Harris & Ewing es ; ; e 
SENATOR GEORGE ices of this bank invaluable, whether their 
t. To . . . foresees a balanced budget interests lie in the field of agriculture or in- 
iat he : : 

; ustry, in reachin nsumer marke 
treat balance this budget and leave several bil- dus Y si - g - vast cons ; = t 
- Act, | lion dollars with which to retire debt. here, or in approaching future foreign mar- 
oppo- These points are made by other officials kets beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are 

who are making an intensive study of the oe 

OW is postwar fiscal problem: cordially invited. 

with First, a budget of $17,000,000,000 is pos- 
ership sible only if: (1) Army-Navy costs are re- q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) .. « $3,975,493,006.15 > 
t and duced to about $2,000,000,000, instead of 

, pre- the $6,000,000,000 now considered prob- ; er , 

than able; (2) Congress reneges on its guar- California's statewide bank 
would antee to support farm prices at 90 per-cent 
Rx of parity; (3) there is a default on Con- pie. 
'isfied gress promises to veterans that are to cost 4 be 
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“DEORIA” on the Ledo Road 


BUILDING the twisting pathway of the 
Ledo Road—last hope of China’s mil- 
lions—is a grim business. 


It’s tiger country; cobra country. 
The rains are hard. The enemy is 
always close. It’s the last place you’d 
expect to hear the homely speech of 
the Midwest. Yet, right at the heart 
of the Ledo job, score: of Peorians— 
all “Caterpillar” men—are working 
and fighting. They’re the 497th Heavy 
Shop Company of Army Engineers. 

The big tractor-bulldozers they 
keep in battle trim are “Caterpillar” 
Diesels. If necessary, they are 
equipped with armor plate shields for 
the drivers, and mount machine-guns 
to fight off Jap snipers. 


Ramming a vital highway through 
some of the world’s most terrible 
terrain, these husky machines typify 
the workpower that gives the Allied 
armies an edge over our enemies. 

After the war, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, Earthmoving Equipment, 
Engines and Electric Sets will have 
work to do and plenty of it. The tough- 
est and most worth-while jobs in all 
history lie ahead. World-wide recon- 
struction is only one of them. There 
are airways to be started. Resources 
to be developed. Roads to be built and 
repaired. There will be no lack of em- 
ployment for men and machines that 
can handle tomorrow’s tough jobs. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Iil. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


‘Yam, ENGINES e TRACTORS e MOTOR GRADERS e EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








Navy are not stripped down to the skele- 
ton level of the early 1930s. 

Third, even a $25,000,000,000 budget 
probably can be balanced for one or two 
years after the war, because there will 
be a lag in the reduction in revenue re- 
ceived from corporation income. Wartime 
costs of Government will be cut more rap- 
idly than revenues will fall, owing in part 
to the fact that corporations pay taxes on 
income in the year after it is earned. How- 
ever, it will be very difficult both to reduce 
taxes substantially and to balance the fed- 
eral budget once taxes are adjusted to a 
postwar national income level that is un- 
likely to be much above $110,000,000,000, 
or about $40,000,000,000 below the present. 

Problems of taxation, fiscal policy and 
debt are to be major problems of the post- 
war period. Odds, as the more experienced 
officials see it, are on the side of a con- 
tinuing growth in debt after the war, ex- 
cept for one or two years immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the war. 


War bonds. The public is continuing 
to cash its Series E war bonds at a high 
rate. It appears that the November rate 
of redemptions, as people exchange bonds 
for cash at banks, will be near the October 
rate of above $400,000,000. 

There are signs, too, that larger in- 
vestors are turning in their Government 
bonds on an increasing scale. Bank hold- 
ings of Government securities are continu- 
ing to increase at a rate of about $24,000,- 
000,000 a year, even though banks as 
such are restricted in their direct pur- 
chases of bonds during war loan drives. 

What happens is that many buyers pur 
chase bonds in large amounts and later sell 
them to the banks. Bank purchases of fed- 
eral bonds through the period since 1941 
have held around the $24,000,000,000 rate 
each year. Banks now hold more than $87,- 
000,000,000 out of the $194,000,000,000 of 
outstanding interest-bearing public issues. 

It is expected that, once war ends in 
Europe, and again after war ends in the 
Pacific, there will be very heavy selling of 
Government securities to banks as both in- 
dividuals and corporations seek funds to 
carry out their postwar plans. 

Many corporations will desire to sell 
securities to finance expansion for produc- 
tion of civilian goods. Many individuals 
will want to sell their war bonds to make 
down payments on homes or new cars or 
other things that will come back to the 
market. Others may be forced to sell to cov- 
er a period of temporary unemployment. 

Banks could find themselves in the mid- 
dle of an avalanche of bond offerings in 
this postwar period. Bank purchases, in 
turn, will tend to add to the supply of 
money that could aggravate a problem of 
monetary inflation which already has 
reached very large proportions. The prob- 
lem of managing this supply of money will 
be a major fiscal problem of postwar. 


~ 
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EXCITING AS THE RACE IN “BEN HUR”! 


| HERE was an expectant hush. 

Then, out of the darkness of this 
June night in 1908, flashed a scene of 
breath-taking action. 

A ‘“‘spectacular”’ sign had been 
erected on the old Wonderland Buiid- 
ing, to give Detroit its first glimpse of 
the Model ‘‘T”’ Ford. 

‘‘Watch the Fords go by!” the mes- 
sage read. And in the light and color 
of 2000 twinkling electric bulbs, a 
Ford touring car appeared to race 
along the Grosse Pointe shoreline. 
The wheels turned, scuffing up clouds 
of dust. The scenery shifted con- 
stantly. The veils of the women pas- 
sengers streamed in the breeze. The 


crowd in the square began to cheer. 
“It’s exciting as the race in ‘Ben 
Hur’,”’ said an onlooker. The news- 
papers thought so, too. 

“Hour after hour,” wrote one re- 
porter, ‘‘the auto hurried, defied speed 
and natural laws alike, every instant 
seemingly on the verge of tipping into 
space down in the street below.” 

From that far-off day to this, peo- 
ple all over America have continued 
to ‘‘watch the Fords go by’. They 
have watched the total mount to 
1 million in 1915—to 15 million in 
1927—and on up to 30 million. 

They have seen these Ford cars 
and trucks shrink distances and help 


6 








increase the productivity of the na- 
tion. They have seen them wipe out 
the traditional barriers between city 
and country, between mountain and 
plain, and help spread more uni- 
formly the advantages of American 
culture and opportunity. 

One day, there will be new Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln cars. Like their 
predecessors, they will benefit by the 
energetic skills and resourceful engi- 
neering which are a Ford trade-mark. 
They will be exceptionally comfort- 
able cars, reliable and economical... 
priced within reach of the greatest 
number. But beyond that, their styling 
will be so advanced that it will be a per- 
fect match for their quality leadership. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 


Phitedeiphin’s lee-telabeel 
SGokjetattc-mme colttete(cmet mE. pa & 
is the Nation’s oldest organi- 
zation for the promotion of 
the mechanic arts. Its four 
aelolthy telemm > ¢clleyicumelr tam ste 
ness of man’s inexhaust- 


ible ingenuity. 


One of these exhibits wit- 
nesses the progress of the 
rubber industry and of the 
reliability of LEE DeLuxe 
tires... a product of a sixty- 
one year old magyfacturer in 
the Philadelphia area. 


4 SON 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE plonsholacen 


DIVISION OF 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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Argentina’s Goal 
Of Customs Union: 
Problem for U.S. 


The problem of Argentina is becoming 
acute. No longer is it a question for the 
United States whether, during the war, 
Argentina will end contacts with the Axis 
or extend wholehearted co-operation to 
the other American nations. The question 
now is turning to what will happen after 
the Axis is defeated. It is whether Argen- 
tina’s military dictatorship will be _per- 
mitted to be a constant threat to peace 
among the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Argentina’s power. Answer to this 
problem lies in Argentina’s ability te main- 
tain a military economy. On the surface the 
answer is negative, due to the lack of re- 
sources needed by modern industry, such 
as coal, iron, lumber, rubber, and sand for 
construction. Instead of these, Argentina 
produces a great surplus in foods which it 
trades for other basic materials. 

War has emphasized how easily foreign 
sources of supply may be shut off. Coal is 
an outstanding example of a commodity 
Argentina must import. In 1939, she im- 
ported more than 3,000,000 tons; in 1948, 
she received only 570,000 tons. Wood and 
surplus grains had to be used to make good 
this shortage. Petroleum production was 
pushed, but still fell short of Argentina’s 
needs by one third. Bolivia was encouraged 
with loans and equipment to tie her oil 
fields to the Argentine railroads. Yet, 
transport still is hampered by lack of fuel. 
Argentina suffers also from other short- 
ages. 

Military production. To meet this 
growing need for industrial materials, Ar- 
gentina’s Military Production Board is 
fostering a program of rapid industrial ex- 
pansion. Companies have been formed to 
produce 150,000 tons of steel annually, to 
construct a rolling mill with a 350,000-ton 
capacity, and to produce synthetic rubber. 
Water resources are being surveyed in 
preparation for an electrification program 
to lessen reliance upon imported fuels. 
Small ships are being constructed in Argen- 
tina for the first time in its history, Tanks, 
airplanes and munitions are reported in 
production: entirely from Argentine ma- 
terials. 

This industrialization, however, is not 
enough to satisfy the wishes of the Ar- 
gentine military. Hence, they are pressing 
harder than ever to build up an artificial 
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Supporting a Tank’s Attacks... 


ITs ROARING GUNS. . . its quick starts and 
sudden stops... its steep climbs and 
thudding drops . . . all combine to give a 
tank a beating no other vehicle is asked 
to take. Its bolts and nuts must be made 
of rugged stuff... tough metal, strong 
heads, sturdy threads ... subjected to 
scrupulous inspection. 

A locker leads a lazy life in use . . . but 
sluggishness on the assembly line can 
throw its production schedule out of gear. 
Here, bolts and nuts must be accurately- 
dimensioned and clean-threaded for quick 
get-away and speedy run-on. . 

Maximum resistance to every strain 


LITT EDS LOL. 


Speeding a Locker’s Schedule 


your product must stand . . . top assem- 
bly speed that guards against bottlenecks 
and mounting costs: these are built into 
every RB&W EMPIRE fastener. 

For 99 years, constantly improved 
strength, accuracy and finish of RB&W 
products have resulted from continuous 
research and progress. Starting with 
RB&W’s development of the first auto- 
matic cold-header, this progress has been 
sustained by great investments in themost 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
methods of quality control. 

RB&W’s proved ability to put the ideal 
combination of strength, accuracy and 
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finish into fasteners explains why the 
RB&W EMPIRE brand is so generally spec- 
ified in the best farm implements, auto- 
mobiles and aircraft; by railroad and con- 
struction engineers; in power and trans- 
mission equipment; and by general indus- 
try...and why RB&W products can help 
youmake your productsstronger and faster. 


Ro:.w 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY | 
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FARM CROPS 











*This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 
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Didisci is unique among the forty-eight states of our 
Nation. Here in close proximity to each other are found 
coal, iron ore and limestone —the essential ingredients 
for the manufacture of iron and steel. On this basic 
circumstance one of the great industries of the South 


has been built. 


Alabama possesses other material resources in vast 
quantity. Fertile farm lands and a temperate climate have 
brought a highly diversified and prosperous agriculture. 

A list of Alabama enterprises reads like a roster of 


American industry. 


Today, Alabama is vital to our prosecution of the 
war. When peace comes again, the opportunity that is 
Alabama will be even more widely recognized for its 
part in the building of a greater America. 

The Seaboard Railway, an integral part of Alabama’s 
economic life, will continue to assist actively in the de- 
velopment of this richly endowed State. 

Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 








self-sufficiency by means of a customs 
union with Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Chile. 

Brazil and Chile are natural comple- 
ments to the Argentine economy. Chile 
has most of the raw materials necessary 
for industrialization. Her large water- 
power resources permit her to export coal. 
Nitrates, copper, manganese and other 
minerals are abundant. During the war 
mineral production has risen so much that 
Chile, more than any other country in 
Latin America, fears the end of war or- 
ders. The United States Government now 
has announced that it will suspend its 
exclusive mineral purchase contracts with 
Chile next January. This makes Chileans 
more willing to listen to the Argentine 
terms for trading foods for minerals and 
fuel. 

Brazil similarly can supply many of 
Argentina’s requirements, and needs Ar- 
gentine foods. Brazil’s iron ore reserves are 
described as the world’s largest. Her cli- 
mate makes her a source of most tropical 
products. Already she supplies one-third of 
Argentina’s imports. And there is a sharp 
conflict within the Brazilian Government 
between a group favoring closer ties with 
the U.S. and one urging closer relations 
with Argentina. Thus, the forces pulling 
several of the American nations away from 
the United States and closer to Argentina 
seem to be creating a crisis. 

Transportation. Lack of transportation 
in the past prevented closer ties between 
Argentina and her neighbors. Roads prac- 
tically were nonexistent or impassable in 
the rainy season, almost half of each year. 
Railroads either were of different gauges or 
built primarily to connect coastal cities 
with their hinterlands. The high cost of 
air travel restricted movement of passen- 
gers and freight. 

These limitations are being overcome. 
Brazil is connecting its railroads into an 
integrated whole, is connecting with rail- 
roads in Paraguay, Bolivia and Uruguay. 
Argentina and Chile are building a sec- 
ond transcontinental line. Roads are being 
built or projected into regions formerly 
untapped. Ambitious plans are afoot for 
mass air traffic. 

The outlook. Argentina is making the 
most of these developments and of the 
problems facing her neighbors. Yet, pros- 
pects for increased trade between’ Argen- 
tina and her neighbors are not worrying 
this country. Such trade indirectly would 
benefit the rest of the Americas. Argen- 
tina’s industrialization actually might in- 
crease, rather than decrease, her depend- 
ence on the entire Hemisphere. 

The source of official concern is the dan- 
ger that such trade may become exclusive, 
and spread the spirit of Argentina’s mili- 
tary government to her neighbors. It is 
this danger which, in the opinion of U.S. 
officials, makes urgent the settlement of 
the Argentine problem. 
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Snecial Keport 


Dispute over increasing 
reserves while benefit 
payments remain small 


worker in the 
old-age insur- 


\s matters stand, every 
United States covered by 
ance will have an added 1 per cent de- 
ducted from his pay envelope starting 
January 1. Employers at the same time 
will start paying an added 1 per cent tax 
on pay rolls. 

This means that after January 1, bar- 
ring action by Congress, each covered 
worker will contribute 2 per cent of his 
pay, up to a $3,000 maximum of income, 
for old-age insurance, and every affected 
employer will contribute 2 per cent of his 
pay roll. 

In dollar terms, workers and employers 
will pay an added $1,200,000,000 for this 
protection. The total contribution will be 
about $2,500,000,000. At the same time, 
benefit payments during 1945 to persons 
retirmg under this system will amount 
only to about $250,000,000, or one tenth of 
current collections. The old-age insurance 
trust fund, which is being built up to 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TAX DILEMMA FOR CONGRESS: 
FREEZE OR RAISE PAY-ROLL RATES 


Question of Retaining Social Security Deductions at 1 Per Cent 


support payments in the rather distant 
future, will approach $7,000,000,000, or 
28 times current benefits. 

These are figures that are 
Congress to another 
ment of the pay-roll tax increase, 
now is scheduled to go into effect 
January 1. 

President Roosevelt, 
postponement of the pay-roll tax increase. 
Trustees of the Old-Age Insurance Trust 
Fund likewise oppose postponement. Con- 
gress favors postponement, but faces the 
hurdle of White House opposition and a 
probable veto of a bill calling for postpone- 
ment. It may be difficult for Congress to 
override a veto in the closing days of the 
current session, when many of its mem- 
bers will be away from their desks. Yet, 
unless action is completed, employers must 
be prepared to start making deductions 
from workers’ pay at the higher level on 
January 1. 

This recurrent argument about 
roll tax increases to support old-age in- 
surance results from differing conceptions 
of how that insurance system should be 
based. Under existing law, pay-roll taxes 


influencing 
postpone- 
which 
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however, opposes 


pay- 
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will rise to 6 per cent, 3 per cent on work- 
ers and 3 per cent on employers, by Jan. 
1. 1948. This level of tax, which would 
produce around $3,500,000,000 of revenue 
a year, is related to the original concep- 
tion that old-age insurance should be 
backed up by a vast, earning re- 
serve fund. 

Congress inclines now, however, to the 
view that a small reserve for contingen- 
cies should be enough, with no need for 
a huge reserve. It argues that dollars col- 
lected for this reserve are not stacked up 
in one corner of the Treasury and are 
not invested in income-producing enter- 
prises either. The view of Congress is that 
currently collected taxes will in the end 
have to bear the burden of currently paid 
benefits so that the idea of a big reserve 
can be abandoned. The White House 
and Social Security officials agree that 
old-age insurance dollars are not being 
piled up to lie in a corner of the Treasury 
until the time when they will be paid out 
in the form of- old-age benefits to those 
who contribute them. However, these of- 
ficials insist that, unless benefit payments 
are related to the size of benefits even- 


income- 
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Have yousent = : | 
your Christmas packages? 


YOUR SHIPPING ~ 
FZ DATE! 




















THe PuBLic and industry, with fine spirit, have coop- 
erated with us in expediting Christmas gift shipments. 
This is a final reminder to make December Ist the day 
by which you have forwarded your gifts, particularly 
to out-of-town addresses. Your government requests 
it so that there will be no interruption in the flow of 
material needed by our armed forces. 

The nation-wide Railway and Air Express Service 
welcomes its annual responsibility of making Christ- 
mas a happy occasion for millions by delivering ship- 
ments safely and on time. Remember, please, to wrap 
carefully — address clearly — call us early. 


MAKE AN é N BUY THAT 
INVESTMENT piLW4 EXTRA 
IN AMERICA EXPRESS BOND NOW 
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tually to be received, the old-age system 
is just a system of old-age assistance and 
not insurance. They argue further that on 
this basis there is great unfairness to 
those groups not now covered. 

Facts and figures show that a pay-roll 
tax increase is not required at this time 
if the theory laid down by Congress js 
to be followed. 

Congress has said that, in its opinion, 
the Old-Age Insurance Trust Fund should 
be kept at a level three times the high- 
est expected benefit payment for any year 
in the following five-year period. The 
highest expected benefit payment for any 
year in the next five years is $600,000,000, 
Three times that benefit payment is 
$1,800,000,000. That, then, is the amount 
that Congress thinks should be in the 
fund. Actually, more than $5,500,000,000 
is in the fund today, or about three times 
the amount that Congress thinks is to be 
required five years from now. The trustees 
of the Old-Age Insurance Trust Fund es. 
timate that it will be 1960, or 15 years 
from now, before annual benefit payments 
reach $1,800,000,000 a year. This means 
that pay-roll taxes could be held at their 
present rate for the next 15 years and still 
fulfill the formula of Congress. 

The prospect, however, is that Congress 
will be forced to permit the automatic in- 
crease either in one jump or in_ two 
jumps, spaced one year apart. There like- 
wise is the prospect that pay-roll taxes 
then will be frozen for a long period at the 
t per cent rate. The further rise to 6 per 
cent, in other words, would be abandoned 
for the years just ahead, if not for many 
years to come. 

With a 4 per cent rate in effect, 2 per 
cent each on employers and employes, the 
following situation would prevail: 

In 1946 fiscal year (July, 1945, to June 
30, 1946), pay-roll tax collections would 
he $2,665,000,000 and the estimated bene- 
fil payments in that year would be $268, 
000,000 or about one tenth of the current 
collections. In that year the Old-Age In- 
surance Fund would rise to $9,385,000,000, 
or about 35 times the current rate of bene- 
fit payments. 

In 1947, pay-roll tax collections would 
be slightly lower, owing to some decline in 
expected employment, and benefits would 
rise to $365,000,000. The reserve fund in 
that year would reach an estimated $11,- 
453,000,000, or about 31 times the rate ‘of 
current benefit payments. 

In 1948, there would be a further small 
decline in pay-roll tax collections, which 
still would be around $2,269,000,000, and 
benefit payments again would rise. Pay- 
ments would be an estimated $455,000,000. 
Again the reserve would rise, this time to 
$13,267 ,000,000. 

In 1965, on the basis of a 4 per cent 
pay-roll tax, receipts will be running at an 
estimated $2,300,000,000 a year and bene- 
fit payments at a level of $2,200,600,000, 
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Mary had an old machine; 

Its keys would skip and jerk. 

And every time she typed her notes, 
They muddled up her work. 


She had to hit and hammer now, 
And watch her P's and Q's. 





Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 


They had her all perplexed. 





“2 Until one day she stamped her foot 
She knew what she'd do next! 


She took her problem to the boss, 


GS 
~~ 


(Cay sroneet 5% ip Bie: Tap. 
ie She screamed: "This is a total loss, 


am 





How can I type with that?" 


ye 


Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flies the Army-Navy “E’’, with star added as 
a second citation awarded for the production of 
precision instruments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order. 
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Said she, "I want an Underwood 
It's light and fast and neat. 


Its touch is super velvet smooth! 





Its work just can't be beat." 


He bought an Underwood and now 


It writes his letters better and 


Will do the same for you. 













Dear Boss: 

Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it’s probably her machine. 
# Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
every picture clean-cut and 
appealing with an Underwood. 





* Underwood Typewriters are available now 
subject to War Production Board regulations. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ideas, too, 


can be reconditioned 


What's the tie-up? This motor, 
reconditioned and restored to its 
full work capacity, could fairly be 
rated better than new. 

Why “‘better’’? Because ex- 
pert overhauling also saved a 
large part of the scarce labor, 
materials and time that would 
have been required for new pro- 
duction. 

It will be to industry’s credit if 
basic conservation ideas, revived 
through necessity, are continued 
by choice. Users of Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope, for exam- 
ple, can profitably take the 
same minute care of their 
ropes after supplies’ be- 
come freely available 
again. We feel confident 





they will stick to the preformed 
rope that has delivered so 
much extra service on vital war 
jobs. 

In employing Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand 
‘Braided Safety Slings for the first 
time, an engineer or contractor 
generally reconditions a number 
of opinions. It’s discovered, for 
example, that a rope need not be 
untractable. For preforming and 
patented braiding add flexi- 
bility to traditional Yellow Strand 
stamina. Both operations promote 
ease of handling...in- 
crease kink-resistance... 
extend rope life. Why not 
review your rope and sling 
applications with us? 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE - BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 























‘ incurred in this period. If it is clear that 


on the basis of the high estimate of 
trustees of the Old-Age Insurance Fund. 
The reserve fund by that time will haye 
moved well above $30,000,000,000. Soon 
after 1965, or 20 years from now, benefit 
payments would begin to exceed current 
pay-roll tax income on the basis of a 4 per 
cent pay-roll tax. 

In 1975, benefit payments would be up 
to an estimated $3,400,000,000 a year, or 
about $1,000,000,000 more than current 
collections. 

In 1985, the payments under old-age 
insurance would be at an estimated annual 
rate of $4,600,000,000, or more than $2, 
000,000,000 a year above current collec. 
tions. 

In 2000, benefit payments, on the basis 
of the high assumption of Fund trustees, 
will be up to $6,100,000,000 or almost $4,.' 
000,000,000 a year above current collec- 
tions. Taxes to support this level of pay- 
ments, if levied currently, would amount 
to about 12 per cent of pay rolls. 

The point of all of this is that the old-' 
age insurance system really will not meet 
its test until late in this century, when 
covered workers will be reaching the age} 
of 65 in large numbers and when those’ 
who have retired are accumulating | in 
numbers. It is estimated that, by 1960,| 
old-age beneficiaries will number 4,900,000, | 
but, by 1980, they will be up to 12,500,-| 
000, and, by 2000, their number will be 
19,300,000—assuming that there will be 
reasonably full employment in the years! 
between. 

Old-Age Insurance Fund trustees _in- 
sist that large reserves are required to 
meet the impact of this coming situation. 
Otherwise, there will be no firm basis up- 
on which the members of the Fund can 
insist 30 or 40 years from now that the 
taxpayers of that day fulfill the obligations 


ail 


those retiring at the age of 65 actually 


contributed an amount to justify the] 


benefits they are receiving then, there 
would be a clear obligation to fulfill the 
contract. If, however, the individuals ex- 
pecting to draw insurance benefits had 
made only nominal payments to justify 
those benefits, the taxpayer of the year 
1980 might rebel at the burden imposed 
upon him. 

Congress, however, prefers to look at the 
shorter-range situation and to think of the 
taxpayer, who also is a voter, and who 
would like to be given assurance of re- 
tirement benefits in old age without hav- 
ing to make much of a contribution to 
justify those benefits. 

The issue now faced, basically, is 
whether or not those workers covered by 
old-age insurance shall pay premiums—in 
the form of taxes—adequate to justify the 
benefits they will receive when they reach 
the age of 65, or whether to trust to the 
taxpayers of the future to come across to 
provide those benefits. 
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HE stirring “Song of the South” today is a thrilling 
Victory tune... keyed to the speed and needs of a 
nation at war... and sung in perfect harmony. 
Its agriculture is flourishing. Tireless Southern farm- 
ers, raising fighting food, are performing miracles of 
production on their fertile fields. 


Its industry is booming as never before. Skilled 
workmen in its busy factories are working day and 
night to fashion the weapons of war. 

Its transportation service is efficient, dependable. 
Day and night, rain or shine, the Southern Railway 


“delivers the goods”... because 45,000 men and women 
of the Southern have cleared the tracks for war. 

Yes, there’s “harmony” on the Southern home front 
... the harmony of Southern farmers, industrialists, 
railroaders, men and women in all walks of life work- 
ing together, planning together — 

To speed Victory! To help build a greater, finer 
Southland after this war is won! 

Look Ahead ... Look South! 

Fo 


_— 


SrwweeT &. 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





The shape of things to come 


. 


i dreamed last night a clerk actually 
tried to sell me something. . . . If I 
saw a store with its shelves and coun- 
ters lined with familiar names and 
brands, it would be just like meet- 
ing old friends. . . . I’m looking 
forward to the day when I can pick 
out what I want and get it when 
I want it. 


The manufacturer realizes that 
every one wants to buy something. 
He knows, too, that reconversion to 
pursuits of peacetime is as big a 
task as tooling for war. He wants 
you to have the things you want and 
to offer you startlingly new prod- 
ucts. It will take time, even though 





some important materials have 
already been released for civilian 
use. The change from the familiar 
to something better should be vis- 
ualized as a process of evolution, 
not revolution. 


You'll read about the modern de- 
velopments more and more—in the 
advertising of companies that plan 
to produce them. In your daily 
newspaper, for instance, for that is 
a medium which reaches important 
groups in the nation’s population. 
And in one newspaper in Philadel- 
phia particularly, because that 
newspaper is read by nearly 4 out 
of 5 Philadelphia families, 





That one newspaper is The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. It is 
especially recognized for its thor- 
ough-going editorial coverage, in- 
cluding an extraordinary range of 
local news. For its persistent habit 
of going home in this City of Homes. 
And for having the largest evening 
circulation (over 600,000) in 
America. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pay-roll tax outlook, as matters stand, looks about like this..... 

1. Automatic increase of 2 per cent, 1 on employers, 1 on employes, to cost 
$1,200,000,000 a year, will go into effect January 1 unless Congress acts to stop. 

2. Action by Congress is more than a 50-50 prospect. However, the White 
House appears ready to veto any bill providing another "freeze" of the tax. 
There is uncertainty whether Congress will override a veto, whether there are the 
votes, or whether there is enough time if the issue is dragged out. 

3. If pay-roll tax increase is compromised, or if the President succeeds in 
blocking a "freeze," it is probable that this tax to support old-age insurance 
will be held at 4 per cent, 2 on employers, 2 on employes, for several years. 

Only reason to expect any pay-roll tax increase January 1 is that Congress 
may be boxed in by the White House. If it can find a way, Congress will "freeze" 
the tax at the present level; will delay until at least Jan. 1, 1946, the rise in 
tax that already has been postponed twice. 


~ | prema 
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Issues involved in the pay-roll tax simply is this: 

Congress believes more in a pay-as-you-go old-age pension system, with a 
reserve for contingencies, not a full insurance reserve, not a premium system 
by which the old-age annuities are paid for in full by the beneficiaries. 

White House believes in a full reserve system, in a system under which the 
. beneficiaries pay in large part for the benefits that they eventually receive. 

Low present cost of annuities is regarded as deceptive from the White House view. 

If Congress has its way taxes to pay old-age annuities will be relatively 
low in years just ahead, very high in the longer-range future when workers of 
today are retiring in large numbers. A 12 per cent tax eventually may be needed. 

If the White House has its way, taxes will be high in relation to benefit 
payments in years just ahead, but will not have to rise-above 6 per cent in the 
more distant future when as many as 19,000,000 persons will be drawing benefits. 

This issue is quite basic. We tell you more about it on page 53. 











A rather clear line on tax policy for postwar is beginning to emerge. 











ila- As the situation will appear, with only one war going on next year..ee. 

t is Income earned in 1945, both individual and corporation, will continue to be 
nor- taxed at existing rates, will enjoy no reduction. That is due to the fact that 
in- outgo will continue on a very great scale, will require heavy taxation. 

> of Income earned in 1946 probably will be the first to enjoy lower taxation. 
abit That is to be true both of individual and of corporation income. 

nes. In the case of corporations.....0n the basis of present planning: 

ing Excess-profits tax will be ended entirely, will not first be reduced when 
in the time comes to ease wartime taxation. This tax should be off 1946 income. 


Corporation normal and surtax will be reduced very moderately at first, 
probably will be cut to 35 per cent on 1940 income from the present 40 per cent. 

Income of corporations, now taxed twice, first as corporation income, next 
as income in the hands of individuals when distributed as dividends, will get 
some relief from this double taxation. Exact form of relief remains uncertain. 

Carry-back ef net operating losses, now allowed for two years, will be urged 





IN for repeal. Treasury fears the effect of this provision of present law, which 
boy (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS==(Continued) 


may upset Treasury plans badly if corporations suffer large losses in postwar. 

Carry-forward of net operating losses over a 5-year period will be favored. 
This would permit corporations to average out losses without the possible drastic 
effects of a carry-back of losses. Loss carry-forward is easier to administer. 

Depreciation allowances will be liberalized. How much and on what basis 
these allowances will be liberalized is under study-.at this time. 

Capital stock tax probably will be repealed. 

Tax-free corporations under Section 101 of the Code--co-operatives, labor 
unions, etc.--probably will continue to eScape taxation. Congress experts will 
recommend taxation in light of large earnings not now taxed, but won't get far. 











When it comes to individual income relief from wartime taxes..... 

Normal tax of 3 per cent will be recommended for repeal. This would give 
relief to 11,000,000 persons now paying this tax only. 

Surtax rates will be reduced only moderately, favoring the lower brackets 
and lower-middle brackets, not the high brackets. Taxes on individuals will be 
expected to remain heavy in the postwar period, especially on upper incomes. 

Present $500 exemption for each dependent and for taxpayer is to stay. But: 
There may be a flat exemption for surtax net income that would be lifted grad-=- 
ually as revenue needs permitted, giving relief at the bottom of the scale. 

Withholding of wage and salary income is to continue. 

Capital gains and losses will continue to be treated as at present. 

That's the outlook on basis of studies and conferences so far carried on. 
It suggests that upper-middle and higher-income individuals will bear the brunt 
of postwar taxes; will not again enjoy the large after-tax incomes of prewar. 














We discovered at the CIO and AFL conventions: 

1. There is an intention to depend more, not less, on labor's political pow= 
er to win concessions in the postwar period. Workers are more than ever aware 
of the influence they can wield through their vote. 

2. Not much hope is held for a further general wage increase after German 
war ends, despite Roosevelt assurance that he will favor increases then. Labor is 
to press the White House for basic wage increases now. It is likely to fail. 

353. A 60-to-65-cent minimum wage floor is to be demanded of Congress; is to 
be the basis of postwar plans to force higher the general wage level, as a 50 per 
cent increase in the wage floor would tend to force all wages up. 

You get more of this story on page 38. 











In Congress, the way the situation now looks is thiS.eee. 

65-cent wage minimum: Senate probably will approve a resolution expressing 
its favor for such a wage minimum. House is less certain to go along. Approval 
will not force wages of 10,000,000 workers, now below that level, up to it; will 
not require the War Labor Board to support a level that high. It is a gesture. 

TVA's: There is no early approval in sight for a nationwide system of TVA's. 
Roosevelt favors, but Congress is wary. The new Congress will go slowly, too. 

Johnson Act: White House favors amendment of this Act to permit new loans 
to nations that have defaulted. New Congress may do something after long debate. 

Insurance: There is no sign of early Senate action to join the House in ap- 
proving exemption from antitrust laws for the insurance industry. 








New Surplus Property Board will be conservative in attitude. 

But: The Board will be very politically conscious; will endeavor to carry out 
Congress instructions to give preference to veterans, farmers, small business. 

This Board will be much aware of the political repercussions from its acts; 
will tend not to give the breaks to established business. Yet, it also will not 
take a radical line in disposing of war plants, pipe lines, other property that 
can have a long-range effect on the working of the national economy. 
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4000 MILES FOR THIS! 


Soap in your eye or dressing on your 
salad—you can thank the sunny 
Mediterranean lands for both. Most of 
the olive oil in soaps and shampoos, 
for salads and for cooking comes from 
there in normal times—one of hundreds 
of every-day necessities that come to us 
on seagoing merchant ships. 
America can best protect its import 
and export trade with sufficient, mod- 
ern U. S.-flag shipping. -As Congress 


declared in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, a merchant fleet “constructed 
in the U. S., manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by 
citizens” is “necessary for the national 
defense and development of (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 

The greatest merchant marine growth 
the world has ever seen, guided by the 
Maritime Commission and the War 


American Exp 


orf Lines ff E 
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Shipping Administration, has built this 
country’s merchant fleet into one of 
the major weapons of this war. 


Today, American Export Lines ves- 
sels and men serve Allied fighters on 
many fronts. But after the war, we can 
return to handling our country’s trade 
with Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
lands. And what you and other Ameri- 
cans want to buy or sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and ports of call. 





We proudly fly this 4-storre-! pennant, awarded by the War Shipping Administration for our operation of one of the largest wartime merchant fleets. 


w.W. AYER & SON 

















“Children! Turn off your book and 90 to 


OMORROW’S “‘five-foot shelf of books” 
Saar well hold thousands of volumes 
of this sort—books on micro-film, pro- 
jection on screen, wall or bedroom ceil- 
ing. Educators especially can use them 
to make study books more enjoyable. 
The equipment to make and project 
such books will call for infinite preci- 
sion...available on a mass-production, 
low-cost basis. 

That has been our preoccupation for 
the last thirty years and war has only 
intensified the lessons we’ve learned 





*AFTER VICTORY 


Sleep!”’ 


about mass production of close toler- 
ance on an eiiciont basis. 

Like many producers for the war 
effort, we have completed the initial 
phase of our war program. Adjustments 
now make it possible to a limited extent 
to invite inquiries for production of 
precision parts for future delivery. 


(Below) A few of the many 


thousands of our precision 
4 ’ 


parts that help “Keep ’em 
flying and fighting.” 


Let's all back the attack— Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


ERICSSON ¢ 
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old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 


ANYONE CAN 





FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 


——. 


- but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER METHOD: 


New-style PEND 
AFLEX hanging 
folders . 













a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
folders hang in file! 


+ gp: 


PENDAFLEX* 





NO NEW CABINETS |} 





the filing method with 



















the HANGING folders 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 


laborious searching to instant visible reference! 
——= 














“The Supreme 
Authority” 


IS WORTH 
WAITING FOR 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 





EMAND is DICTIONARY 
heavy and Second Eeliti. 


paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 
the genuine Webster— the MERRIAM- 
Webster — identified by the circular trade- 


Cnaanioet? 


as ere ee ge ee eee + 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO | mark, Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 

| 347 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. | 12,000 terms, and a total of 600,000 entries 
Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: “How to Cut 122.000 h » oth dicti ‘ 
Filing Costs 20 per cent.“ No obligation, of course. | We ’ more than any other ictionary. 
heat ' | Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 

| peees || He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
ADDRESS ! G. & CG MERRIAM Co., Springfield 2 Mass. 
CITY. STATE | 
























_ People. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Lieut. Gen. William H. Simpson has 
joined the small, select group of American 
field commanders whose armies are hurl- 
ing their might against the German West- 
wall. His Ninth Army is taking the brunt 
of the heavy fighting toward the northern 
end of the line, the section where the 
German defenses were made especially 
strong because they guard the Ruhr in- 
dustrial area which lies just beyond. 

General Simpson is fighting alongside 
such. commanders as Lieut. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., a West Point ‘classmate 
with whom, in more relaxed times, he 
likes to argue, good-humoredly, the com- 
parative effectiveness of infantry and 
tanks. Also in the select group are Lieut. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, commanding 
the First Army, fighting just to the south 





—U. S. Army Signal Corps 
GENERAL SIMPSON 
... his tankmen took him for a ride 


of General Simpson, and Lieut. Gen. Al- 
exander M. Patch, at the head of the Sev- 
enth Army. All are under the orders of 
Lieut. Gen, Omar N. Bradley, in charge 
of ground operations in France. 
Mystery Army. For weeks, General 
Simpson’s Ninth was a mystery Army. 
German intelligence was completely fooled 
as to its whereabouts. The Nazi radio 
broadcast several guesses, but each time 
was far from the mark. Actually, the 
Ninth arrived in England last May. Plans 
were to hold it there until October. But, 
after the Normandy break-through, it was 
shifted quickly to France and given the 
job of cleaning up the Breton Peninsula. 
Then, it disappeared from sight. In real- 
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‘MUSIC IN THE AIR 








[genau the early radio? It featured 
the crackle of static and the bother of bat- 
teries, but it seemed wonderful — then. And 
it was wonderful, for it ushered in the era of 
lightning-quick communication and a broad 
range of entertainment. 

It’s a far cry from that receiver to the modern 
FM radio of today, with its power and high 
fidelity. But one thing they have in common 
—copper. For to inventors and designers, cop- 
per means conductivity — to the manufacturer, 
copper and its alloys bring strength combined 
with workability —and to the user, copper 
spells Jong service — resistance to corrosion 
and freedom from rust. 

Because of these special qualities, American 


industry has awarded copper and copper alloys 
a prominent part in the building of our modern 
way of life—copper has served both widely and 
well. And keeping pace with the red metal has 
been the American copper indystry, meeting the 
nation’s demands for copper, brass and bronze. 
Anaconda, for instance, has set new production 
records in supplying copper and its alloys to 
help win the war. That is the big job now, 
but... 


WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
. when conditions permit, copper will 

have an important assignment in the 

building of the postwar world. After 


thewar, look for better things, thanks to copper. 


wy, 
DUNN 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
ONDA 
fe te co CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
= GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


* Lend More for Victory— Buy-an Extra War Bond x 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of ies have been approved by the War Production 
* any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, Boarc. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
the answer appears without effort on the part of Representative for complete information. 
FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
j Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
P| 2 2 date change becomes effective. Send the 
Financing * address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
TERMINATED you wish to receive copies. 
The United States News 
WAR CONTRACTS 2201 M St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
We have acquired con- 
siderable experience and 
“know-how” in termina- 
tion financing —and our 
officers will be pleased to 
discuss your requirements 
with you—or your bank. 
. e 
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ity, it was in Luxembourg, resting and 
preparing for the present offensive. 

Offensive. General Simpson was pre. 
paring, too, with the meticulous care ap 
complete thoroughness that characterig 
the man. No fewer than 40 plans of cam 
paign were drawn up. There were confer 
ences with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
with General Bradley and others. Gener 
Simpson spent hours poring over the map 
that cover every available inch, includiy 
several boarded-up doors, in his head: 
quarters. 

Then came a new hazard and a ney 
worry. There was almost constant sno 
or rain, The ground over which the of 
fensive was to move became a bog. Th 
General worried lest the attack might 
slowed seriously by these conditions. 0 
the day before the drive was schedule 
to begin, he went into the field. He aske 
muddy and begrimed infantrymen, ar. 
tillerymen and tank drivers whether they 
could carry through the offensive. 

He got “yes” for an answer every-— 
where he went, And the tankmen took him 
for a ride, to prove that they meant it, 

Later, he watched while his Army too 
up the assault. Sometimes the tanks werg! 
slowed to two or three miles an hour. Bu 
they kept going, with infantrymen bog 
trotting along beside and behind them 
German outer defenses were cracked an 
initial objectives taken according to th 
General’s schedule. : 

Doughboy general. The Army knoy 
General Simpson as a “doughboy general 
one who believes that the ultimate strengtl 
of any army rests with its infantryme 
He is a tall, soft-spoken Texan. With h 
long face, and almost complete lack ¢ 
hair, he has a stern, even forbidding, ap 
pearance. This, however, belies a kind] 
nature, a quiet sense of humor and 4 





































fatherly attitude toward his younger of- 
ficers and his troops. To all of them, he 
is known as “Texas Bill.” 

In the Army, too, General Simpson is 
called a genius at military organization. 
Of studious inclination, he is said to have 
an unusual grasp on tactics, and a sound 
judgment that enables him to apply his} OP" 
tactical knowledge to situations as they duc 
arise. Like most outstanding military com-] no 1 
manders, he has a remarkable memory. ee 

At 56, General Simpson has spent 35 b : 
years in the Army. He saw much service 7% 
in France during the first World War. sele: 

Resistance. Since the successful opening} is m 
of the new drive, General Simpson and his} mak 
Army have encountered as strong a resist-] 5, tk 
ance as the Germans can muster, for he TI 
is striking at a vital spot. The Ninth has 
seen hard relentless fighting. Despitef 4t¢ é 
strong counterattacks, it has held its} the 1 
ground, and moved slowly forward} thos. 
Thousands of prisoners have been taken. I; 

7 ; ; awe 

According to General Simpson’s plan, the 
Ninth is headed for the Rhine. And thy leat 
General’s plans usually work out. sear< 
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" BRING YOUR OPTICAL PROBLEMS TO HEADQUARTERS. Bausch & Lomb offers: 1. America’s largest 
precision optical facilities. 2. Ninety years of optical engineering. 3. An Optical Scientific Bureau. 4. Its own optical glass plant. 


ENLIST YOUR 
DOLLARS 


Buy | 
War Bonds | 


Here is a rangefinder prism... the 

glass heart of one of the most precise 
optical instruments that the ingenuity of man has pro- 
duced . .. so accurate that the angular error amounts to 
no more than 1 inch in 6% miles. Created by Bausch & 
Lomb, every step in its manufacture has been controlled 
by the world’s finest optical glass technicians. From the 
selection of the ingredients from which the optical glass 
is made to the final polishing the objective has been to 
make America’s gunfire the most accurate and deadly 
in the world. 

This is the same care and these the same skills that 
are also producing the fine optical instruments used in 
the furtherance of our war effort. Tomorrow, many of 
those instruments will be available to help build better 
lawnmowers... razor blades... automobiles... vacuum 
cleaners, etc... . to hasten progress in scientific re- 
search, medicine and education. 


To Win a Battle or Build a Better Mousetrap 


In the days of peace to come, the skilled craftsman- 
ship that is now devoted to the production of complex 
rangefinder prisms will turn to the creation of even 
finer optical systems for the instruments used by the 
many branches of science, education and industry. 
New and improved optical methods for material con- 
trol and production control ... new fields of usefulness 
for instruments, ranging from research microscopes 
and spectrographs to hand magnifiers . . . these are our 
promise to the future. We suggest that you discuss your 
post-war optical instrument requirements with us-now. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EST. 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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new contentment to hours of re- 
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things... Indulge yourself when 
it comes te pipes—discover the 


pleasure of VanRoy ownership. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Olf. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The following answers to the ques- 
tion, “Should the Presidency be lim- 
ited by constitutional amendment to 
two terms or any other specific ten- 
ure?”’ were received too late for the 
Nov. 24 issue. 


There should be a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of any person as 
President in order to avoid the perpetua- 
tion of any one man; to bring to the head 
of the nation, at reasonable intervals, a 
new leader with new ideas of government; 
to encourage a campaign upon the issues 
of the day, rather than the individual who 
happens to be President. A reasonable 
tenure, with a constitutional prohibition 
against re-election, might raise the quality 
of the administrations of men thought of 
as mediocre. At least, it is worth a trial in 
these days of experimentation. 

Nashville, Tenn. E. C. Arnotp, Dean, 
School of Law, Vanderbilt University 


My answer is “Yes” because (1) the’ 


precedent set by George Washington has 
been wise and successful; (2) the enor- 
mous change that has taken place by in- 
creasing the power of the President to re- 
elect himself through the multitude of of- 
ficeholders and agencies which he controls 


gives a power for personal perpetuation in - 


office that comes too close to the Hitler, 

Mussolini models to be desirable for this 

country. 

Louisville, Ky. Wt. Marsuaty Buiiitr 
Former Solicitor General of the U.S. 


Brief Tenure for All Officials? 


Sir:—If ever we are to pull democracy 
out of the hub-deep mud of privilege let 
us limit the term of office of every activity, 
from that of local township assessor all the 
way up to President, to one term of office 
of from three to five years 

Immediately the successful discharge of 
the job itself would become the chief con- 
cern of the majority of jobholders, where- 
as, now, the chief motivation is to conduct 
their jobs in such a manner that they will 
be retained. 

If we have achieved a relative degree of 
universality and high level in education, 
then we have a reservoir of people equipped 
to take over such jobs. Is it not desirable 
in a democracy to have many people in- 
stead of a few with first-hand knowledge 
and experience in government? 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. D.L. A. 
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Does Your Product 


Require 
SEALING COMPOUNDS? 





I: the wide experience of Press- 
tite sealing specialists help you 
to solve many present and postwar 
problems of coating and sealing. 


For years we have 
specialized in Liquid, 
Solid, or Plastic 


SEALERS 
COATINGS & CEMENTS 


Presstite compounds are developed 
to meet individual requirements 
for waterproofing, rust proofing, 
oil resistance, air sealing, acid and 
alkali proofing, adhesion, etc. Spe- 
cial Presstite products now seal air- 
craft fuel tanks, fuselage seams, 
instruments, and gun turrets. And 
out of the demands of war have 
come many new and improved 
products that may well solve your 
problems, too. 


Our research and experimental 
laboratories are at your service. 
Send us your requirements today. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
3988 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 








LATEST DATA on the amazing NEW West 


THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOK is crammed with latest information and 
statistics about this fastest growing market of the Nation—in 
fact, four rich markets inone... 

With enormous industrial production, power supply unequalled, 
valuable natural resources. 


This book shows that Metropolitan Oakland Area is at the very heart ct 
this amazing NEW West... the most favored location for reaching and 
serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, the World...by rail, by air, 
by water, by truck...at low cost, in less time. 

Prepare now for postwar Western business. Get the facts, work up your 
specifications, select your Metropolitan Oakland Area site, be ready to let 
contracts the day the war ends. WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4504 


‘ ! 
at 1ts very heart! The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY * BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE * HAYWARD « LIVERMORE °» OAKLAND * PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON * SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O: 
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Split on Plan to Increase Exports...Behind Reforms 
By Chiang . . . Snag in Lend-Lease Deal With Britain 


Lord Keynes, acting for Britain in ne- 
gotiation of a Lend-Lease agreement 
to cover the Japanese war period, was 
forced to delay his return to Britain 
when an effort to railroad the agree- 
ment ran into snags. The British may 
not gain all they want of some things 
that might have given their consumers 
an edge over American consumers. 


x kk * 


The British definitely are not now ne- 
gotiating for dollar loans from the 
U.S. Lend-Lease will take the place 
of loans for the full war period and 
for a time after Japanese war ends as 
contracts being made now are fulfilled. 


rik ok 


Mr. Roosevelt is ready to back a plan 
to increase the loan guarantee policy 
of the Export-Import Bank by several 
billions of dollars as a means of stimu- 
lating postwar exports. Jesse Jones, 
Loan Administrator, remains in active 
command of Export-Import Bank pol- 
icy although the Bank nominally is 
under Leo Crowley’s Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. Mr. Jones in- 
clines to a conservative loan policy. 


xk * 


W. Averell Harriman, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, is being mentioned with 
James Byrnes and Edward Stettinius 
as successors to Cordell Hull as Secre- 
tary of State if Mr. Hull’s health 
should force his retirement before 
many months. Mr. Byrnes is No. 1 on 
the list at this time. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt has decided that 
he will not travel to Moscow to meet 
with Josef Stalin and Winston Church- 
ill. If Mr. Stalin will not leave Russia 
for the meeting, none may be held in 
the near future. A meeting in Alaska 
once was discussed and could be pos- 
sible for summer. 


x * * 


Highest U.S. officials are perturbed by . 


the way Britain and Russia are busily 


68 


at work building up their spheres of 
influence in Europe while U. S. is talk- 
ing about a world organization sup- 
posedly to make alliances of that kind 
unnecessary. 


xk * 


Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley is receiving 
credit for inducing Chiang Kai-shek 
to reorganize his Government of China 
in the interest of reform in policy and 
a more active participation in the war 
against Japan. Other emissaries who 


had tried to bring about these changes . 


in the past failed. 
x kk * 


Chien Li-fu remains a key figure in 
the Chinese Government as the man 
who controls the Kuomintang, or the 
single party organization in China on 
which Chiang Kai-shek’s power rests. 
Chien keeps hold of the party machin- 
ery, but he nominally gives up control 
of Chinese education, which is geared 
to educating the Chinese to accept the 
Kuomintang much as the Germans 
accept the National Socialist Party or 
the Italians accepted Fascism. 


xk * 


James Byrnes and Fred Vinson have 
won out over CIO’s Phil Murray and 
AFL’s William Green at the White 
House in the first post-election show- 
down on economic policy. Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Vinson sold the President on 
standing on his decision of no general 
wage increase before the German war 
ends. 


ek of 


President Roosevelt is being told that 
his fourth-term honeymoon may be 
very short owing to pressure that or- 
ganized labor is preparing to bring to 
bear to win some reward for the sup- 
port it gave Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent is inclined to put off delivering 
much that is tangible. 


~* * 


Marriner Eccles is speaking only for 
himself when he recominends that the 


excess-profits tax be continued into 
the postwar period. Mr. Eccles, as 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, takes a line on taxes that dif- 
fers sharply from that of Henry Mor- 
genthau as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Morgenthau’s ideas are more like- 
ly to have White House backing. 


x * * 


New Deal group scored their first vic- 
tory when they delayed and apparent- 
ly blocked the appointment of Sam 
Husbands, RFC director, to the new 
Surplus Property Board. Mr. Hus- 
bands was backed by Jesse Jones. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is to serve as trade 
promoter for U.S. exports in the new 
job given him by President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Nelson’s status is vague, but the 
President does have ambitious plans 
to push sale of U.S. goods on a liberal 
credit basis after the war. 


x k * 


Oscar Cox, general counsel of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, makes 
it clear that he has no ambition to be- 
come head of that organization, which 
Leo Crowley will continue to run at 
least until the German war ends. As 
reported earlier, Mr. Crowley sought 
to resign, but was urged by the Presi- 
dent to stay on. 


x k * 


Sam Husbands voluntarily withdrew 
his name from consideration for the 
position of chairman of the new Sur- 
plus Property Board when New Deal 
fire on him became intense because of 
Jesse Jones’s sponsorship of him. 


xk * 


Military officials are as mystified as 
the ordinary citizen concerning the 
reason why Russia has not seen fit to 
undertake a large-scale offensive in 
this critical period, aimed at vital seg- 
ments of the German line. Russian op- 
erations in the Balkan area and in the 
Baltic area are not regarded as of 
great military significance. 
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When London to Washington, Vou lg 
...becomes just a Routine Flight 


Recently, the War Department announced that a 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster had made the first non- 
stop flight from London to Washington, D. C. 
Distance 3800 miles; time 18 hours. Even in these 
days of globe-girdling air operations—that’s news. 


But after victory, such flights—connecting the 
capitals and great cities of all the world, will 
become merely a matter of routine. 


At McDonnell, we have a personal interest in the 
C-54 Skymaster, for we make anti-drag ring cowls 
and wing leading edge sections for this great ship. 
And only recently, we completed more than 11,000 
anti-drag ring cowls for another famous plane, the 


A-20. And during the past two years’ period of this 
contract, every delivery was made on or before 
schedule—at costs below contract requirements. 


These represent only a few of our contributions to 
the great job done by America’s aviation industry 
to further the war effort. One day soon, when 
restrictions can be lifted, we hope to tell you about 
war planes of our own design and manufacture .. . of 
other planes we’re developing for peacetime needs. 


Until that time, we’re grateful that we can con- 
tribute to the teamwork which has made American 
aircraft production an achievement almost beyond 
belief ... far beyond the best the Axis can boast. 
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SAY /T WITH @ BONDS 


\FOR / ICTORY 


Your Chesterfield Santa Claus reminding you 
that at Christmastime when you get together 
the best of everything for real enjoyment... the 
cigarette that Satisfies belongs on top. 


The reason iss « * 
CHESTERFIELD’S RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
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